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"  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected  with  tho 
Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest  in  Colonial  and 
Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and  Library,  in  which  recent  and 
authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly 
available,  and  a  Museum  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and 
Indian  productions ;  to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons 
representing  all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian 
subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  the  British  Empire.  But  no  Paper  shall  be  read 
or  any  discussion  be  permitted  to  take  place  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a 
party  character."  (Bule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  subjects),  Besident 
and  Non-Resident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two 
Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The  former 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  the  latter  an 
entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased 
to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  three  months).  Besident  Fellows  can 
compound  for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or,  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  of  £2,  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Resident  Fellows 
can  compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  include  the 
use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading,  Writing,  and  Smoking 
Booms,  Library,  Newspaper  Boom,  &o.  Books  may  be  borrowed — subject  to 
the  Library  Regulations — and  the  Correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  the  Institute.  All  Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the 
Colonies,  have  the  Journal  and  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  them.  Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to 
introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to 
introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week-days  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M., 
except  during  August  and  September,  when  it  closes  at  6  P.M. 
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sions, elections  of  Fellows,  donations  to  the  Library,  reviews  of  new  books 
presented  to  the  Library,  and  official  announcements  of  the  Institute. 
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the  British  Empire  of  5,100  copies  a  month,  or  about  40,800  copies  a  year. 
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MERRYWEATHERS' 

"UNIVERSAL" 

FIRE    ENGINE 

FOR    HOT    CLIMATES. 

With  Metallic  Body  and  Gunmetal  Pamps. 

Useful  for  Watering  Rice,  Tobacco, 
Coffee,  and  Tea  Estates.  Washing  Fruit 
Trees,  Hops,  &c.  Pumping  Liquid  Manure, 
Emptying  Ponds  and  Draining  Land.  Fill- 
ing Tanks  and  Reservoirs,  and  General 
Pumping  Purposes. 


Ask  for  Illustrated  Price  List  No.  859  VR. 


Merryvjeathers'  "  UNIVEKSAL  "  Engine. 


Makers   of  EVERY    DESCRIPTION 
Of   PUMPING    MACHINERY. 

Largest  Makers  of   High  Class   Hose  in  the  World. 

(Write  for  "Hints  on  Hose.") 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  63  Long  Acre,  W.C., 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  THE  KINO.  LONDON. 

School  of 
French  Horticulture, 

HEJSTKIELD,    SUSSEX. 


The  French  Gardening  system  thoroughly  taught 
by  resident  French  expert. 

Pupils  receive  a  thorough  training,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  in  all  the  most  successful  French  methods  of 
Fruit  and  Flower  growing,  culture  and  forcing  for  the 
market  and  the  home,  floral  decoration,  the  laying  out 
of  Gardens,  &c. 

COLONIAL  HORTICULTURE  A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


PROSPECTUS    ON   APPLICATION    TO 

A.  &  D.  ALLEN=BROWN,  F.R.H.S.,  Henfield,  Sussex, 
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DINNEFORDS 


The  Physician's  Cure  for  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  and  Qravel. 
Safest  and  most  effective  Aperient  for  regular  use. 

MAGNESIA 

^^B^^^^^^^^^^^B^P^*»3L»  f-^f 

[The  Universal  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Headache, 
[Heartburn,  Indigestion,  Sour  Eructations,  Bilious  Affections. 


MAGNESIA 


AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND 

BY   THE 

ORIENT-ROYAL    MAIL    LINE 

From  LONDON  to  FREMANTLE,  ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY,  and  BRISBANE, 

without  transhipment. 

Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  COLOMBO. 
Through  Tickets  to  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

Tons.  London.  Marseilles.  Naples 

OROTAVA  5.980      ...       Mar.    5      Mar.  12      Mar.  14 

OPHIR  (tw.  sc.) 6,8H       ...       Mar.  19      Mar.  26      Mar.  28 

ORIENT       5.453      ...       Apl.    2      Apl.    9      Apl.  11 

OROYA         6,297      ...       Apl.  16      Api  23      Apl.  25 

•     M.«        -„  JF-  GREKN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices: 

magers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  [  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  B.O. :  or  to  West  End  Branch  Office, 
28  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


"OK  Stamp  or  Suwioritp  is  on  eucrp  garment*" 


UIUV    NOT    HAVE     ENGLISH    CLOTHES  cut  by  the  man 

•1  n  I     who  was  for  ten  years  Principal  Cutter  to  the  most  exclusive 

Bond  Street  Tailoring  Firm,nnmbering  Royalty  amongst  Its  clientele? 

By  this  method  yon  get  the  famous  Bond  Street  Cut  and  Style. 

Mr.  ELLIS  Personally  Outs  Every  Garment. 
LOUNGE  SUITS,  in  all  ao=t  fashionable  shades  ......    from  45/- 

MORNING  COAT  AND  VEST,  latest  style         ........     42/- 

RAINPROOF  OVERCOATS  for  Spring  (all  Pure  Wool)...  „  421- 
EVENING  DRESS  SUITS,  with  Silk  Lapels  and  Linings  '„  65/- 
FROCK  COAT  AND  VEST  ...............  „  66/ 


J.O.  ELLIS, 


We  have  a  huge  Stock  to  select  from.     The  pick  of  the  nmrket. 
The  latest  fashionable  patterns.    We  guarantee  our  Fit. 


g:  201  Strand,  London.  W.C.;Far^ngddoi0/s2t1.. 


E.c. 
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When  buying  a  Ventilated  Garment,  do  not  simply  ask  fop 
Cellular,  but  ask  for 


Cellular 

LOOK  FOR  THIS 
OVAL  LABEL 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
OVAL  LABEL 


so  as  to  make  certain  you  get  the  genuine  and  original  make. 
BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS    SOLD    UNDER    SIMILAR    NAMES. 

Cellular  Garments  are  made  from  a  cloth  composed  of  small  cells,  in 
Which  the  air  is  enclosed.    The  body  is  thus  protected  from  the  effects 
of  outer  heat  or  cold,  while  the  action  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  Is  not  impeded. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICK  LIST  of  full  range  of  AERTEX  CELLULAR  Roods  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children  with 
list  of  1  500  Depots  where  these  goods  may  be  obtained,  sent  Post  Free  on  application  to  THE  CELLULAR 
CLO1H1NO  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fore  Street,  London,  E.G. 

ROBERT       SCOTT,      Ltd.,     8     Poultry,     E.C, 
OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  417  Oxford  StreetLW. 


OHLENDORFF'S 

DISSOLVED    (soluble) 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

The   Great    Organic  Fertilizer  for 


Also  SPECIAL   MANURES  for 

Cotton,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Rubber,  &c. 


TlUPK 


m  NAUK. 


Anglo«6ontinental  Guano  Works 


(Late  OHLENDORFFS), 


<     15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Advertisements.  V 

HIGH-CLASS  TOOLS  FOR  MINERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


Mining 

Drill 

Steel. 


Large 
Stock*. 

Prompt 
Deliveries, 


THE  HARDY  PATENT  PICK  CO.  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  ENGLAND. 

••••^^••^^^^^•^••^••^^^••••^^••^••••••••s^^EnKMMM^^M^aMC  •         i  i,m  •^^•^^•^•^^•^•^^^^^^^••i  I        in    •>„• 

GREAT    EASTERN    RAILWAY. 


ROYUJL.      IVIAIL      KOUXE. 

HARWICH    ROUTE   TO   THE   CONTINENT 

VIA  THE 

HOOK    OF    HOLLAND 

DAILY  (SUNDAYS  INCLUDED),  ALSO  VIA 
HARWICH-ANTWERP  EVERY  WEEK  DAY. 

The    Boat    Express   Train    for   the    Hook   of  Holland    loaves    London 

(Liverpool  Street  Station)  at  8.3O  p.m.,  ami  consists  of  Corridor  Vestibuled  Carriages,  Dining- and 
Breakfast-Cars.  Table  d'Hote  Dinner  and  Breakfast  served  en  route. 

The  Boat  Express  for  Antwerp  leaves  at  8.4O  p.m. 

The  steamers  leave  after  the  arrival  of  these  trains  about  10  P.M.,  and  reach  the  Hook  of  Holland 
and  Antwerp  the  following  morning. 

The  G.E.R.  Oo.'s  Steamers  are  fitted  with  State  Cabins,  Deck  Cabins,  General  and  Dining  Saloon, 
Smoking  Room  and  Ladies'  Saloon,  and  Sleeping  Cabins,  and  sail  under  the  British  Flag. 

New  R.M.  Turbine  steamer  "Copenhagen"  is  on  the  Hook  of  Holland 
service. 

COMBINATION  TICKETS  (Rundreise  System).— Cheap  Through  and  Tourists'  Tickets. 
HAMBURG  via  HARWICH,  by  G.S.N.  Co.'s  fast  passenger  steamers,  twice  weekly. 

For  Time  Books  (free),  Guides,  or  any  further  information,  apply  to  the  Continental  Traffic  Manager, 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  K.O. 
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WHERE    TO    STAY 
WHEN  IN  LONDON. 


(Brtabil»h»d  <rvtr  £0  YwureJ 


TEMPERANCE 


A  First-class  Hotel,  highly  com- 
mended   by   Colonial    Visitors. 

Central  for  Business  and 
Pleasure. 

Apartments  (including  Lights 
and  Attendance)  from  3;-  to  4/6. 
Breakfast  or  Tea  from  1/3*  Full 
Tariff,  with  Testimonials  and 
brief  Guide  to  London,  free  on 
application  to 

J.  W.  TURNER,  Proprietor. 
Telegrams!  "Jennifer,  London." 


73-78  Qullford  Street,  Russell  Square, 

LONDON,    W.C. 


Mr.  W.  J.  NAPIER,  F.R.C.I.  Load., 

New    Zealand, 
Barrister   and    Solicitor. 

(Solicitor  for  the  Loans  to  Farmers'  Department, 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FOURTH  ORDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  (J, 
1909,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Canada's  New  Transcontinental  Railway  " 
was  read  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn.  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : 

MESSRS.  P.  ALLEN,  C.  H.  ANDERSON,  M.R.C.S.E.,  W.  H.  ANDERSON,  MRS. 
J.  F.  ANDERSON,  MR.  R.  TWEED  BAIRD,  MRS.  W.  DE  C.  BAKER,  MESSRS. 
A.  BALDWIN,  H.  BALDWIN,  G.  M.  AND  Miss  BALLARDIE,  MESSRS.  A.  E.  BARRETT, 
S.  BATH,  BEARD,  K.  BIEGHER,  W.  BENSON,  DH.  J.  F.  BLACK,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
R.  S.  BOND,  MR.  J.  R.  Boosii,  Miss  E.  E.  Bo  YES,  MESSRS.  J.  O.  BRANT-SERO, 
R.  BRAY,  R.  BROADHURST,  A.  BRUCE- JOY,  J.  BULL,  E.  H.  H.  CARLILE,  COLONEL 
H.  CAUTLEY,  R.E.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  R.  CHALMERS,  MR.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN,  MB. 
AND  MRS.  J.  CHISHOLM,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CUMBERLAND  CLARK,  MESSRS.  E.  CLARK, 
N.  M.  CLOUGHER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  RANDOLPH  CLAY,  MESSRS.  B.  J.  COLLINGS.W.  F. 
COURTHOPE,  H.  COVENTRY,  C.  V.  CREAGH,  C.M.G.,  E.  CURTIS,  W.  SYMES  CUFF, 
J.  E.  DAWSON,  A.  DEAN,  REV.  F.  G.  DE  CARTERET,  MESSRS.  E.  T.  DELMEGE, 

I.  HORAK,  AND  MlSS  DE  VlLLIERS,  HoN.  E.  DEWDNEY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  W.DlXON, 

MRS.  DOBELL,  MESSRS.  W.  EWING,  W.  FAWCETT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  GALE,  MR. 
W.  J.  GARNETT,  Miss  GENARI,  MESSRS.  G.  L.  GOOD,  G.  W.  GORDON,  F.  GREGORY, 
J.  GRIFFITH,  L.  GRISLEY,  E.  HAGGARD,  J.  G.  HAMILTON,  L.  F.  HARROLD, 
MAJOR  A.  E.  HAY,  MESSRS.  J.  A.  L.  HENDERSON,  F.  W.  HETJBACH,  G.T.  HEWITT, 
W.  W.  HIND-SMITH,  J.  F.  HOOAN,  A.  R.  HOLLAND,  MRS.  F.  R.  HUMPHREYS. 
PR,  LYS.TER  JAMESON,  Miss  M,  F,  JOHNSTON,  MR.  C.  F.  JUST,  COLONEL,  ANR 
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MRS.  W.  T.  KEAYS,  MESSES.  W.  KERB,  T.  M.  KIRKWOOD,  Miss  KIRKPATHICK, 
MESSRS.  C.  LANGSTON,  P.  LE  CORNU,  W.  LEFEVRE,  L.  LEOPOLD,  MRS.  LEWIS, 
MRS.  ALEX.  LITTLEJOHN,  Miss  LITTLEJOHN,  MESSRS.  R.  LITTLEJOHN,  A.  E. 
LORAM,  A.  G.  Low,  MR.  AND  MRS.  D.  McCALLtrM,  MR.  W.  MCFARLANE,  Miss 
M.  McKENziE,  DR.  T.  M.  AND  MISSES  MAGTJIRE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  MAGRATH, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  MELHUISH,  MAJOR  THOMAS  MILBURNE,  MESSRS.  L.  MORGAN, 

H.    B.    MONTEFIORE,    A.    MOOR-RADFORD,   MRS.    MOORE,   MRS.    R.   D.   MORRIS, 

MESSRS.  MORRISON,  W.  A.  MOUNTSTEPHEN,  H.  E.  MUDDIMAN,  Miss  S.  MURPHY, 
MESSRS.  K.  A.  MURDOCH,  W.  MURRAY,  MISSES  J.  AND  M.  MURRAY,  MAJOR 
A.  A.  C.  NELSON,  MR.  W.  NEIL,  Miss  NEPEAN,  MR.  J.  AND  Miss  NEWMARCH, 
MESSRS.  C.  H.  NICKISSON,  J.  V.  NIMMO,  R.  NIVISON,  R.  D.  NOBLE,  M.  OFFORD, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  OFFORD,  MRS.  E.  B.  OSBORN,  MR.  R.  E.  OTTER,  MASTER 
A.  PALING,  MR.  A.  L.  PALIOLOGUS,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  E.  PARKER,  MRS.  PARKIN, 
MR.  F.  PARRY,  COLONEL  D.  G.  AND  Miss  PITCHER,  MESSRS.  J.  G.  POOLE, 
W.  A.  PROUT,  R.  C.  RANFT,  HON.  C.  H.  AND  MRS.  RASON,  ARCHDEACON 
RENISON,  MESSRS.  G.  C.  RENNIE,  F.  E.  ROBSON,  R.  ROBSON,  J.  Ross,  MRS. 
CURTIS  ROUTH,  MR.  L.  ROUTH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  Rows,  MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  V. 
ROWE,  Miss  ROWE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  H.  RUFFLES,  MKS.  J.  RUSSELL,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  T.  J.  RUSSELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  SAALFELD,  MESSRS.  E.  Du  B. 

SCAMMELL,  E.  T.  SCAMMELL,  MlSS  E.  SCARTH,  MR.  D.  SCHINTEMA,  MlSS  SCOTT, 

MESSRS.  T.  SHELDON,  C.  E.  SHEPPARD,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  OBED  SMITH,  MR.  THOS. 
F.  SMITH,  Miss  SMITH,  Miss  ANNIE  SMITH,  MESSRS.  W.  CRAWFORD  SNOWDEN, 
W.  STRATHY,  P.  STRAUS,  G.  W.  TALLENTS,  E.  E.  F.  TART£,  F.  W.  TAYLOR, 
MASTER  W.  TAYLOR,  MESSRS.  W.  TEESDALE,  H.  C.  THOMSON,  E.  H.  TURNBULL, 
HON.  J.  H.  TURNER,  MESSRS.  W.  B.  VALLANCEY,  H.  WADE,  J.  WAGHORN,  E.  G. 
WALKER,  WILLIAM  C.  WATSON,  Miss  WEBSTER,  MR.  W.  WEDDEL,  REV.  H.  M. 
WEST,  MR.  W.  S.  WETHERELL,  MRS.  AND  Miss  WHELDON,  MRS.  LAURA 
WHITE,  MESSRS.  BECCLES  WDLLSON,  A.  WOODROW,  A.  G.  WRIGHT,  Miss  L.  H. 
YATES,  COLONEL  SIR  JOHN  S.  YOUNG,  C.V.O.,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G. 
(SECRETARY). 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  regret  that  the  exceedingly  bad  weather, 
together  with  a  slight  cold  from  which  he  is  suffering,  prevents 
Lord  Strathcona  from  being  here  and  taking  the  chair,  much  to 
his  own  regret,  and  I  am  sure  to  your  still  greater  regret. 
Although,  of  course,  he  would  not  say  it  himself,  Lord  Strathcona 
was  the  very  backbone  of  that  great  and  perhaps  unique  enter- 
prise which  pushed  a  line  of  railway  across  Canada  and  opened 
up  that  Empire  of  the  West,  and  he  above  all  men  would  have 
been  able  to  appreciate  the  lecture  in  which  Mr.  Osborn  will  show 
how  the  growing  energy  of  the  Dominion,  starting  from  the  mar- 
vellous growth  following  the  building  of  that  first  railway,  is  now 
adding  another  vast  territory  by  the  construction  of  the  new  line 
outlined  on  the  map,  some  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  railway  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  northern  point 
of  American  civilisation  a  few  years  ago.  Lord  Strathcona  could 
have  appreciated  this  better  than  any  man  living,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  greatly  regret  not  being  able  to  be  here. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  25 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  10  Resident  and  15  Non-Resident. 
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Resident  Fellows  :— 

Alan  G.  Anderson.  Samuel  A.  Barllett,  Wm.  Harvey  Brown,  George  TV.  .4. 
liurtun,  F.R.G.S.,  Wm.  G.  Snowden  Gard,  LL.B.,  Hon.  William  Hall- Jones 
(High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand),  Alfred  St.  G.  Hamersley  (K.C., 
Canada),  Hon.  J.  Cavendish  Lyttelton,  Captain  Gerald  E.  B.  Stephens  (Rifle' 
Brigade),  Frederick  W.  Taylor. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

CauldwellH.  Anderson,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.  (Western  Australia),  Rudolph 
1).  Anstead,  B.A.  (Grenada),  W.  F.  C.  Asimont,  F.R.G.S.  (Straits  Settlements), 
Ernest  C.  Baxter  (Rhodesia),  R.  B.  Bennett  (K.C.,  Canada),  Thomas  F. 
Burrowes  (Southern  Nigeria),  Engineer-Commander  W.  Clarkson  (Victoria), 
Laurence  D.  Cleare  (British  Guiana),  Richmond  de  St.  Romaine,  M.R.C.S. 
(Dutch  Guiana),  Frederick  Pordage  (Ui/anda),  Charles  I.  Robinson  (Gold 
Coast  Colony),  James  Rutherford  (British  Columbia),  J.  Watson  Taylor 
(British  Columbia),  C.  Neumann  Thomas  (Cape  Colony),  Cyril  Costley  White 
(Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others.  The  Institute  has  also  acquired  two  volumes  of  original 
drawings  in  sepia  and  pencil  of  views  of  Table  Bay,  Cape  Town, 
St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Montreal,  &c.,  drawn 
during  the  years  1784  and  1825  to  1840  respectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  addition  of  so  many  Fellows  since  the  last 
Meeting  reminds  us  that  the  more  the  membership  of  this  Institute 
is  increased  the  larger  will  be  the  field  of  work  it  is  able  to  cover. 
The  Institute  has  under  consideration  many  ways  of  enlarging  its 
work  on  new  lines,  and  I  trust  that  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  these 
Meetings  and  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Institute,  will  associate 
themselves  with  the  great  work  we  are  doing  in  bringing  every 
part  of  our  Empire  to  be  better  understood  here  at  the  heart  of  it- 
I  now  introduce  Mr.  Osborn,  who  has  just  returned  from  spending 
six  or  seven  months  in  the  careful  study  of  Western  Canada,  and 
who  before  that  had  spent  some  years  in  the  West,  so  that  he  does 
not  speak  merely  as  a  temporary  visitor,  but  as  one  who  has  really 
studied  the  foundations  upon  which  the  country  rests. 

Mr.  OBBOBN  then  read  his  Paper  on 

CANADA'S  NEW  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY. 

WITH     SOME     ACCOUNT     OF    THE    NEW     LANDS    IT    OPENS     UP    FOB 
SETTLEMENT   AND    INVESTMENT. 

AT  the  risk  of  appearing  egotistical  I  should  like  to  preface  this 
paper  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  with  a  personal  not*. 
During  the  years  1895-1900  I  lived  in  Western  Canada,  and  made 
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a  careful  and  continuous  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  vast 
territory  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was 
known  as  Rupert's  Land  in  the  days  when  it  was  regarded  merely 
as  the  domain  of  fur-traders.  In  1895  little  had  been  done  to 
develop  the  prairie  portion  of  this  great  western  wing  of  Empire. 
Manitoba  was  known  as  a  fine  wheat-growing  area,  and  Winnipeg 
was  seen  to  be  a  city  with  a  future.  But  the  huge  space  outside  the 
Manitoban  boundaries  was  ineffectively  occupied  by  a  quadrilateral 
of  small  market  towns — Regina,  Prince  Albert,  Calgary,  Edmonton—- 
on a  railway  system  which  even  then  appeared  a  political  rather 
than  a  commercial  undertaking.  In  those  days  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley,  perhaps  the  finest  agricultural  country  on  the  continent, 
contained  only  two  or  three  isolated  centres  of  settlement,  where 
cash  was  a  scarce  commodity,  though  nobody  had  any  difficulty  in 
securing  three  square  meals  a  day.  Storekeepers'  accounts  were 
paid  in  cattle  and  grain  ;  a  ten-dollar  bill  was  a  curiosity  seldom 
seen — except  at  election  time.  There  was  nobody  at  Ottawa  who 
had  enough  imagination  to  see  what  the  West  would  some  day  mean 
to  the  East.  In  1896,  however,  there  was  a  change  of  Government, 
and  among  the  novi  homines  who  came  into  office  was  Mr.  Clifford 
Sif  ton — the  first  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  see  what  could  be  made 
of  Canada's  half,  the  better  half,  of  the  North  American  prairie 
region.  He  it  was  who  invented  and  carried  out  the  immigration 
policy  which  has  given  Western  Canada  a  part  of  the  population  to 
which  all  else  will  be,  is  actually  being^,  added.  In  1900  settlers 
were  coming  in  from  Great  Britain,  from  the  United  States,  and 
from  Europe,  and  there  was  a  new  feeling  of  hopefulness  in  the  air. 
In  that  year  I  left  the  West,  travelling  from  Prince  Albert  to  Halifax 
with  a  company  of  Strathcona's  Horse,  and  seeing  the  proud  sorrow 
of  the  Canadian  nation  at  the  news  of  the  undying  day  of  Paardeberg. 
In  1900  the  average  westerner  was  beginning  to  think  that  Canada 
might  some  day  require  a  second  Transcontinental  railway,  that 
the  Great  North-west  could  not  be  held  for  ever  by  the  ball  and  chain 
of  one  single-track  line  with  the  setting  sun  at  the  far  end  of  it. 
The  idea  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  already  in  the  air.  In 
1903,  when  I  revisited  Canada  as  special  correspondent  of  a  London 
journal,  the  project  had  assumed  a  definite  form,  and  it  was  clear  to 
me  that  the  people  of  Canada  were  anxious  to  have  the  new  trans- 
continental built  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  In  the  General 
Election  of  1904  the  Conservative  Party  opposed  the  building  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  as  a  national  undertaking,  and  were  routed  at 
the  polls,  not  because  they  were  Conservatives,  but  because  the 
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electorate  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  add  a  second  storey  to 
the  edifice  of  the  Dominion,  which  could  only  be  done  by  building 
a  new  ocean-to-ocean  line  as  a  basis  of  development.  And  last 
October,  as  we  know,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier — pleading  to  be  allowed 
to  finish  his  work  as  Sir  John  Macdonald  pleaded  for  a  similar 
favour  a  quarter  of  a  century  before — received  from  the  electorate  a 
renewal  of  the  1904  mandate.  From  the  end  of  last  July  to  the  end 
of  last  month  I  have  been  travelling  in  Canada,  studying  the  pro- 
gress made  in  various  directions,  and,  in  particular,  seeing  all  tbat 
could  be  seen,  in  the  time,  of  the  new  transcontinental  and  the  new 
lands  it  opens  up  for  settlement  and  investment.  This  investiga- 
tion involved  a  study  of  the  old  Grand  Trunk  system — a  creation  of 
British  capital  which  has  been  the  vital  factor  in  the  development 
of  old  Ontario — and  a  journey  as  far  as  Prince  Rupert,  the  terminal 
port  of  the  new  transcontinental  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  .  .  .  The 
personal  references  in  the  foregoing  may  not  entitle  me  to  say  that 
I  speak  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  development  with  authority  and 
not  as  the  scribes.  But  I  do  hope  they  will  serve  to  distinguish  me 
from  the  journalists  who  streak  across  Canada  in  a  month,  see  only 
what  can  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  Pullman  cars,  hotels,  and 
hospitable  clubs,  and  then  proceed  to  instruct  Canadians  regarding 
their  duty  to  Canada,  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  Empire.  The 
only  anti-Imperialism  which  is  a  real  danger  to-day  is  ignorance — 
the  Englishman's  ignorance  of  Canada,  the  Canadian's  ignorance  of 
England,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  man  who  dispenses  a  little 
accurate  information  about  Canada  in  this  country  is  perhaps  a  more 
effective  Imperialist  than  the  most  brilliant  lecturer  on  this  or  that 
cut-and-dried  theory  of  the  Imperial  polity.  It  is  my  one  ambition 
to  be  considered  an  Imperialist  of  the  former  kind,  doing  what  little 
lies  in  my  power  to  spread  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  Canada. 

A  WORK  OF  NECESSITY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  (which,  by  the  way, 
Canada  has  annexed,  leaving  the  nineteenth  to  the  United  States) 
it  was  obviously  necessary  that  a  second  thoroughfare  of  steel  should 
be  built  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through  British  territory. 
Here  is  a  catalogue  of  compelling  reasons  : — 

1.  Enough  was  known  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  Canadian 
Provinces  to  justify  opening  them  up  for  the  settler  and  the 
investor.  This  could  only  be  done  by  building  a  new  trans- 
continental railway  which  would  either  cross  these  unopened 
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domains  or  throw  branch  lines  into  them.  Canada  was  rich 
enough  and  populous  enough  to  share  the  financial  responsibility  of 
constructing  the  new  thoroughfare  and  linking  it  up  with  important 
competitive  points  to  the  south. 

2.  From  the  military  point  of  view  it  was  necessary  that  Canada 
should  posse&s  an  "  all  red  "  route  from  ocean  to  ocean,  passing  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  international  boundary-line  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  cut  in  the  event  of  a  North  American  war. 

8.  There  was  a  real  danger  that  a  railway  monopoly  would  grow 
up  in  the  Dominion.  If  Canada  had  remained  a  country  with  only 
one  transcontinental  railway  system,  that  system  would  have  come 
to  possess  a  power  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  its  asso- 
ciated trusts  against  which  President  Eoosevelt  has  been  waging 
war.  For  the  sake  of  the  Canadian  people  and  of  their  Government 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  factor  of  effective  competition  in 
railway  business  of  all  kinds. 

4.  A  new  way  out  either  to  the  Great  Lakes  or  to  the  Atlantic  was 
urgently  required  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  the  produce  of  the 
three  great  prairie  provinces. 

5.  With  the  growth  of  Canada's  trade  with  the  Orient  a  freight- 
route   across   the   Cordillera  Belt — i.e.  the    mountain  section    of 
British  Columbia— was  a  work  of  immediate  necessity.     Nature  had 
provided  one,  and  only  one,  easy  gateway  through  the  Eockies — the 
Yellowhead  Pass — and  it  would  have  been  a  criminal  blunder  not  to 
have  opened  it  for  another  generation.     Only  a  single  summit  is 
crossed  by  the  mountain  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the 
ascent  and  descent  are  so  gradual  that  travellers  packing  through 
the  Yellowhead  Pass  find  it  difficult  to  locate  the  "  divide  " — i.e.  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  basin  of  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  that  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

To  build  the  new  transcontinental  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Canadian  Government  to  go  into  partnership,  so  to  speak,  with 
some  company  capable  of  assisting  in  the  construction  and  of 
operating  the  line  when  completed.  The  example  of  the  Inter- 
Colonial  Eailway,  which  has  never  earned  anything  but  annual 
loss,  and  never  will  earn  profits  so  long  as  it  is  the  plaything  of 
politicians,  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  Government  to  own 
and  operate  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  question  as  to  which 
company  should  be  chosen  as  the  people's  partner  was  easily  decided. 
Without  saying  a  word  against  the  abilities  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
and  Mann,  the  creators  of  the  Canadian  Northern  with  its  4,000 
miles  of  track,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Grand  Trunk  was  the  only 
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possible  choice.  Every  railway  system  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
North  America  has  been  compelled  to  go  westward— Mr.  J.  J.  Hill 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  West  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
railway  strategist — and  the  comparative  lack  of  prosperity  expe- 
rienced by  Canada's  pioneer  railway  has  been  largely  the  outcome 
of  tardiness  in  extending  itself  into  the  great  and  rapidly  growing 
country  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  Though  the  shortest  way  into 
the  West  lay  via  Chicago,  the  inducements  offered  for  such  an 
extension  in  the  Western  States  were  small  in  comparison  with 
the  attractions  of  Western  Canada.  Accordingly  the  partnership 
was  formed,  and  the  statutory  agreements  framed  which,  when 
finally  and  completely  carried  into  effect,  will  combine  a  railway 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominion  Government  with  the 
lines  of  a  private  corporation,  making  of  them  a  single  system 
under  the  management  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company. 

Low  GRADIENTS  AND  EASY  CURVES. 

Under  its  present  management  the  original  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way system  may  be  said  to  combine  the  advantages  of  British 
durability  in  construction  with  American  enterprise  in  operation. 
Except  where  there  is  an  unusually  broad,  deep  stream  of  passen- 
ger and  freight  traffic  —  for  example,  between  New  York  and 
Chicago— it  is  impossible,  because  unprofitable,  to  have  in  North 
America  road  that  can  challenge  comparison  with  the  best  in 
Great  Britain.  But  the  Grand  Trunk  double  track  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto  and  thence,  by  way  of  Sarnia  Tunnel,  to  the  second 
city  of  the  United  States,  has  a  look  of  British  thoroughness  which 
is  possessed  by  no  other  railway  in  Canada.  You  sit  or  sleep  at 
ease  on  the  "  International  Limited,"  the  best  train  between 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  do  not  suffer  from  that  pitching  and 
rolling  which,  on  some  other  Canadian  lines,  give  rise  to  car-sick- 
ness— a  land  variant  of  mal  de  mer.  In  the  past,  before  Mr.  Charles 
Hays  became  general  manager,  the  Grand  Trunk  system  was 
operated  according  to  British  ideas  ;  far  too  many  men  were  employed 
to  the  mile,  and  dividends  were  out  of  the  question.  It  was  as 
ruinous  a  business  as  would  be  the  attempt  to  apply  British 
methods  of  farming — high  farming— to  a  quarter  section  of  prairie 
land.  In  railway  management,  as  in  farming,  you  must  learn 
from  the  experience  of  your  neighbours,  or  a  series  of  costly 
experiments  will  empty  the  pockets  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
British  investor  whose  broad  shoulders  bear  the  burden  of  financing 
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the  Empire  in  general  and  Canada  in  particular.  The  old  Grand 
Trunk  system  is  now  managed  along  North  American  lines,  with 
this  very  important  difference — that  durability,  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  travelling  public,  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
future  are  more  closely  considered  than  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  transatlantic  railway  companies.  In  a  word,  Ameri- 
can enterprise  has  been  grafted  on  British  thoroughness.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  main  line,  when  it  is  completed  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  will  present  the  feature  of  British  durability — a 
roadbed  of  permanent  excellence,  heavy,  well-laid  rails,  and 
terminals  which  can  deal  effectively  with  the  inevitable  growth 
of  through  and  local  traffic — and  will  also  exhibit  the  low 
gradients  and  easy  curvatures  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
up-to-date  railway  construction  on  the  North  American  continent. 
The  portions  which  were  completed  when  I  was  travelling  in  the 
West — 700  miles  westward  from  Winnipeg,  100  miles  eastward 
from  that  city,  and  the  190  miles  connecting  the  main  line  with 
the  upper  end  of  lake  navigation — were  soon  to  belong  to  a  trans- 
continental track,  which  is  more  on  the  dead  level  and  more  of  an 
"  air-line,"  and  will  be  more  economically  operated  than  any  other 
ocean-to-ocean  railway  on  the  continent.  These  advantages,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  it  uses  what  is  by  far  the  easiest  pass 
through  the  Rockies,  will  enable  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  hold 
its  own  against  all  its  Canadian  and  American  rivals.  It  will  be 
the  first  freight-route  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  that  has 
been  built  across  North  America.  Ten  years  ago,  when  I  first 
studied  Sir  Sandford  Fleming's  survey  for  Canada's  first  trans- 
continental, it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  Yellowhead  Pass  was  the 
key  to  the  railway  situation,  that  the  railway  system  which  first 
made  ur5e  of  that  loophole  in  the  rampart  of  the  Rockies  would  in 
the  end  dominate  the  transportation  business  of  the  continent.  In 
ten  years  or  less  the  full  significance  of  that  assertion  (which  is 
accepted  as  an  axiom  of  national  economics  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier) 
will  have  been  grasped  by  the  Canadian  or  American  equivalent  of 
our  man  in  the  street,  or — to  take  a  more  obdurate  type— the  man 
in  the  club  window. 

Many  Canadians,  I  admit,  are  still  'disposed  to  criticise  this 
gigantic  project  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific*  They  declare  it  will 
never  pay  the  costs  of  operation—- just  as  thirty  years  ago  those 
who  opposed  Sir  John  Macdonald's  great  act  of  constructive  states- 
manship declared  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  never 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  axle-grease*  For  the  honestly  mistaken  we 
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must  cherish  a  sympathetic  regard  ;  time  and  the  logic  of  circum* 
stances  will  convince  them  that  the  natural  resources  of  Canada's 
second  storey  are  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  nation's  expenditure 
on  a  work  of  Imperial  as  well  as  national  consequence.  To  those 
whose  criticisms  are  designed  merely  to  score  a  point  in  the  party 
game  I  would  merely  say  this  much—"  Canada  for  the  Canadians  " 
may  be  a  good  political  cry,  but  "  Canadians  for  Canada  "  is  a  far 
better  one.  Canadians  complain  that  the  newly  arrived  emigrant 
from  England  is  too  apt  to  criticise  what  he  has  not  had  time  to 
understand.  But  even  the  "returned  empty,"  the  unsuccessful 
settler  who  has  deserved  his  want  of  success,  is  not  so  bitter  and 
unfair  in  his  partisan  criticisms  of  Canada  and  Canada's  undertakings 
as  many  Canadians  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  meet, 

THE  SECOND  STOREY. 
A  New  Future  for  "  Old  "  Canada* 

The  nature  of  the  new  territory  opened  up  for  settlement  and 
investment  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  justifies,  as  has  been  said, 
the  construction  of  its  main  line,  3,GOO  miles  in  length,  as  a 
national  work.  Twenty  years  of  exploration  and  inquiry  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  second  storey  of  the 
Dominion  is  as  rich  in  natural  resources  and  has  as  good  a  climate, 
generally  speaking,  as  the  first  storey  of  territories — i.e.  the  portion 
which  was  rendered  accessible  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 
The  extent  of  the  Dominion  is  so  vast — so  unthinkably  great  for 
those  who  have  not  visited  it — that  a  single  traveller,  even  if  he 
gave  a  whole  year  to  the  task,  could  only  see  a  small  fraction  of  the 
new  lands  which  lie  immediately  beyond  the  existing  chain  of 
settlements.  I  was  unable  to  visit  the  portions  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  which  will  be  opened  up 
by  the  new  transcontinental.  But  I  met  not  a  few  disinterested 
witnesses,  men  without  a  metaphorical  axe  to  grind,  whose  personal 
knowledge  of  the  territories  in  question  had  convinced  them  that 
good  farming  districts,  mining  areas  of  potential  value,  and 
valuable  tracts  of  forest  existed  everywhere  along  the  right  of  way. 
In  the  rush  of  immigration  and  immigrant  capital  to  the  Far 
West  the  great  opportunities  offered  by  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  Provinces  with  a  cultured  and  old-established  society 
and  a  charming  social  atmosphere,  have  been  too  much  neglected. 
In  these  domains  of  Canada-by-the-sea  the  educated  emigrant  with 
moderate  means,  who  is  too  old  to  be  born  again  in  the  West,  may 
live  comfortably  and  grasp  the  future  for  his  family.  The  opening 
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up  of  unsettled  areas  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  will  help 
to  keep  the  young  men  of  those  seaside  provinces  at  home,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  certain  to  provide  them  with  countless 
opportunities  for  industrial  pioneering— mining,  lumbering,  and 
farming — within  easy  reach  of  the  ancestral  homestead.  The  fact 
that  the  new  transcontinental  renders  accessible  a  large  unsettled 
area  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  of  great  importance  to  the  French- 
Canadians,  a  people  who  are  the  best  of  colonists,  but  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  travel  so  far  afield  as  the  North-West,  where  the  sound 
of  their  church  bells  cannot  reach  them.  The  French-Canadian 
people  have  always  enlarged  their  boundaries  as  a  splash  of  ink 
spreads  in  blotting-paper  and  have  conquered  territory — for  ex- 
ample, the  Eastern  Townships  of  Ontario — by  a  capacity  for  plain 
living,  hard  work  lightened  by  joie  de  vivre,  and  that  comrade- 
ship which,  being  the  outcome  of  a  religion  accepted  by  one  and  all, 
glorifies  all  the  commonplaces  of  a  community's  life.  It  is  true 
they  lack  the  radio-activity  of  British-Canadian  communities  which 
so  easily  fling  off  vital  sparks  of  energy  and  enterprise  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  continent.  But  they  are  first-rate  colonists,  building 
up  their  Old  World  civilisation  in  new  places  near  at  hand, 
so  that  nothing — not  even  American  driving-power — could  over- 
throw it.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  provides  them  with  a  North- 
West  of  their  own  within  earshot  of  their  ancestral  bells.  The 
settlers  there  will  require  no  chasse  galerie  to  bring  them  home  at 
Christmas  time.  The  surveyors'  reports  and  the  evidence  of  those 
who  have  explored  the  country  for  other  reasons — there  are  fur- 
trading  posts  there — make  for  the  belief  that  it  is  as  good  an 
agricultural  field  and  has  as  favourable  a  climate  as  the  settled 
portions  of  Quebec.  Let  us  hope  New  Quebec  will  prove  to  be  as 
fertile  and  as  rich  in  minerals  as  New  Ontario. 

NOETHEBN  ONTABIO. 
Its  Mineral  Wealth. 

Ten  years  ago  the  huge  block  of  territory  lying  between  North  Bay 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  main  line  and  the  Manitoban  boundary, 
and  extending  northward  to  the  Hudson  Bay,  was  thought  to  be 
generally  worthless  except  for  its  lumber.  Even  in  1903,  when  I 
last  visited  this  middle  West  of  the  Dominion,  nobody  seriously  be- 
lieved it  would  ever  be  more  than  a  country  of  isolated  settlements, 
inhabitated  mainly  by  the  typical  pioneer  of  old  Ontario,  who  is 
said  to  be  born  with  an  axe  in  his  hand  by  the  side  of  a  tree 
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stump.      Only  at  Sudbury,  even  then  the  chief  nickel-producing 
district  in  the  world,  had  there  heen  any  revelation  of  the  amazing 
mineral  wealth  of  this  vast,  unsettled,  and  unprospected  500,000 
square  miles  of  rugged  enforested  country.     Then  came  the  utterly 
unexpected  discovery  of  the  Cobalt  silver  deposits,  the  nature  of 
which  was — and  still  is — a  puz/le  to  mineralogists.     So  rich  were 
the  surface  indications,  long  wide  veins  of  almost  virgin  silver,  that 
none  of  the  experts  believed  that  the  values  of  the  ores  would  be 
maintained  as  the  miners  drove  their  shafts  into  the  depths  of 
the  Lower  Huronian  Series  of  rocks.     But  the  permanence  of  the 
camp  has  long  since  been  demonstrated,  and  Cobalt  is  to-day  one 
of  the  most  famous  silver-mining  areas  in  the  two  Americas.     Last 
year  the  ore  taken  out  was  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  year's  yield 
of  the  Klondike  placers.     Mr.  Byron  Walker,  the  President  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  who  probably  knows  more  about  the 
financial  future  of  this  great  mining  camp — I  use  the  phrase  in  its 
technical  sense — than  any  other  authority,  summed  up  the  Cobalt 
position  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Forty  mines,  twenty-five  ship- 
ping ore,  and  sixteen  paying  dividends.     Sixty  million  dollars  in- 
vested, and  I  am  sure  Cobalt  will  justify  the  investment."     And 
here  and  there  in  the  neighbourhood  a  claim  or  group  of  claims 
seems  destined  to  become  a  paying  mine  in  the  near  future.    From 
the  city  of  Cobalt,  as  peaceful  and  law-abiding  as  Toronto — the 
mining  town  of  Bret  Harte  and  his  imitators  does  not  exist  in 
Canada — an  army  of  prospectors  had  gone  forth  to  seek  out  the 
hidden   treasures   of  the    surrounding   district,   a   countryside   of 
forests  and  broken  hills  and  fair  winding  lakes  linked  together. 
But  a  rival  camp  to  Cobalt  has  sprung  up  since  the  beginning  of 
August,  towards  the  close  of  which  month  small  parties — men  who 
had  somehow  heard  the  news  of  a  rich  strike — were  noticed  slipping 
up  the  river  from  Elk  Lake  some  fifty  miles  to  the  West  of  Cobalt. 
Coming  out  of  the  West  towards  the  end  of  December  I  found 
everybody  talking  of  Gowganda,  which  seemed  at  first  hearing  a 
reminiscence  of  the  golden  name,  Golconda.     It  appeared,  on  the 
evidence  of  thoroughly  trustworthy  witnesses,  that  silver  discoveries, 
actually  surpassing  those  at  Cobalt  in  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
ment, had  been  made  in  the  district  of  that  name.     "  A  rivulet  of 
silver  running  down  a  cliff" — such  was  the  description  given  of  one 
of  the  surface  veins,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  fair  indication 
of  the  rich  ore  deposits  concealed  below.     A  rush  to  Gowgahda 
through  the  deepening  winter  snows  followed,  and  thousands  of 
claims,  many  of  them  surveyed  at  night  by  means  of  camp-fires 
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had  already  been  staked  out  before  the  coming  of  the  new  year. 
Prospectors  had  to  carry  in  their  food  and  all  their  belongings,  and 
many  hardships  were  experienced  by  ill-equipped  parties.  Nothing 
like  this  rush  has  been  seen  in  Canada  since  the  stampede  to  Ross- 
land  or  the  exodus  of  placer-miners  from  the  cities  of  the  Pacific 
coast  when  the  tidings  of  the  Yukon  gold  discoveries  came  to  hand. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Gowganda  is  a  second  Cobalt, 
perhaps  something  even  better.  But  the  point  to  remember  is 
this — that  Sudbury,  Cobalt,  and  Gowganda  are  the  results  of  bring- 
ing a  very  small  part,  the  merest  fringe  in  point  of  fact,  of  a 
vast  belt  of  metalliferous  country  within  touch  of  old  Ontario  by 
means  of  railways.  This  belt,  which  must  be  at  least  200  miles 
in  breadth,  runs  across  the  middle  West  of  the  Dominion  up  to 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  perhaps  under  it,  reappearing 
in  the  rocky,  little-known  lands  of  the  western  littoral  and  the 
northern  barrens,  which  are  the  habitation  of  the  caribou  and  the 
musk-ox.  It  is  certain  that  Canada  has  her  Silverado,  and  that 
along  the  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  which  crosses  it  many 
important  discoveries  will  be  made  in  the  near  future.  Moreover, 
the  line  will  become  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  regions  at  present 
inaccessible  by  the  army  of  prospectors,  who  seem  to  make  Toronto 
their  capital  and  outfitting  place. 

Its  Agricultural  Future. 

Again,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  runs  for  200  miles  through 
the  "clay  belt"  of  Northern  Ontario,  a  nearer  and  newer  North- 
west for  the  farmer,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  a  de- 
cade ago.  The  Lake  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway, 
which  has  been  built  by  the  Provincial  Government,  has  already 
planted  prosperous  agricultural  settlements  in  this  region.  Here  is 
the  surveyor's  report  on  the  general  aspects  of  the  territory  traversed 
by  the  line  from  longitude  84°  west  to  longitude  89°  30"  west :  "  The 
country  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  similar  portions  of  Ontario 
along  the  Ottawa  Valley.  What  is  known  as  the  clay  belt  is 
almost  identical  with  the  country  lying  along  the  route  of  the 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Liskeard.  The  soil  over  long  distances  is  a  clay  loam  interspersed 
with  gravel  knolls  approaching  the  rivers  and  large  muskegs,  in 
many  cases  dry  moss  covering  a  clay  subsoil.  In  the  summer 
season  the  vegetation  on  the  benches  and  in  the  river  valleys  is 
dense  and  rank.  Vetches,  coarse  grasses,  and  willows  predominate 
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I  found  the  banks  of  the  Pic  river  covered  with  wild  roses  for  many 
miles,  mixed  with  raspberry  bushes,  strawberries,  service  berries, 
blackberries,  hazel  bushes,  and  other  wild  flowers  and  fruit.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  country  will  be 
found  readily  adaptable  for  cultivation,  as  the  climate  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  country.  The  cold  is 
no  more  severe  than  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  or  the  Province  of 
Quebec ;  the  snowfall  is  not  nearly  as  great.  The  autumn  has 
long  intervals  of  bright,  clear  sunny  days."  The  line  from 
89°  80"  west  to  Winnipeg  touches  the  only  good  farming  land  be- 
tween Lake  Nipigon  and  the  Manitoban  boundary.  In  the  past 
the  potential  value  of  the  middle  West  of  the  Dominion  has  been 
judged  from  what  is  seen  along  the  inhospitable  North  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  followed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which 
was  built  at  a  time  when  the  whole  territory  between  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  great  plains  was  regarded  merely  as  a  country 
for  trappers,  hunters  and  fur-traders. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific — i.e.  the  line 
from  Moncton,  the  terminal  port  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Winnipeg — 
is  being  built  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company,  however,  has,  under 
its  agreement  with  the  Government,  the  right  to  supervise  and 
amend  the  specifications  for  construction  work  along  this  division. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  company  that 
the  cost  of  construction  should  be  determined  on  the  most  econo- 
mical basis  consistent  with  a  well-built  railway,  since,  after  the 
first  seven  years  of  operation,  a  rental  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  total  cost  of  building  the  eastern  division  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  company.  It  would  appear  that  the  provision  mentioned 
fully  protects  the  company. 

At  Fort  William  I  saw  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  providing 
elevator  accommodation  for  the  grain  which  will  be  carried  out  of 
the  West  by  the  new  transcontinental  and  its  branches.  In  point 
of  fact  2,000,000  bushels — not  a  bad  start — were  taken  out  by  the 
Winnipeg-Wainwright  section  last  year,  though  it  was  not  operated 
for  passenger  traffic  until  late  in  September.  Mr.  Frank  Morse,  the 
late  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  has  designed  the 
grain  handling  arrangements  at  Fort  William,  not  for  the  require- 
ments in  t^ae  immediate  future  of  a  single-track  road,  but  for  the 
time  when  the  line  will  be  double-tracked  and  hauling  2,000  cars 
of  grain  every  day  to  the  water's  edge.  As  the  outflow  of  grain 
increases  year  by  year,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case,  the  ele- 
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vator  accommodation  will  be  correspondingly  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  units.    When  2,000  cars  arrive  each  day  during  the  busy 
interval   between   harvesting   and   the   close   of  lake  navigation, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  have  storage  for  40,000,000  bushels 
at  Fort  William,  and  the  moving  of  the  grain  will  be  divided  up 
between  four  working  elevators,  each  capable  of  unloading    25  cars 
or  putting  200,000  bushels  into  a  lake  steamer  in  a  single  hour. 
As  much  as  possible  of  the  grain  will  be  shipped  through  eastern 
Canada.      With    that  object  in   view  a  new  lake  port  has  been 
erected  at  Tiffin  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  where  a  fine  harbour  has 
been  perfected  by  dredging,  and  the  construction  of  elevators  begun. 
Since  the  grain  that  goes  to  Tiffin  will  be  run  off  continuously 
over  Grand  Trunk  rails,  the  elevator  accommodation  need  not  be 
so  extensive  as  at  Fort  William.     The  maximum  storage  will  not 
exceed  10,000,000  bushels  ;  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels  will  be 
given  by  the  construction  work  now  in  progress.     But  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Company  does  not  limit  its  ambition  to  providing 
ample    accommodation   for   the   rush   eastward   of    grain   in   the 
autumn.     An  attempt  will  be  made  to  keep  the  Fort  William-Tiffin 
route  open  all  the  year  round  by  means  of  ice-breakers.     Since  the 
Great  Lakes  do  not  freeze  over  in  winter-time,  and  the  absence  of 
tides  prevents  the  shore  ice  from  being  broken  up  and  piled  into 
impregnable  barriers,  the  project  of  keeping  the  two  ports  open  is 
quite  practicable.      It  has  not  been  tried  before  because  the  grain- 
traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  not  been  sufficiently  concentrated  in 
any  one  direction  to  justify  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining 
efficient  ice-breakers. 

THE  PRAIRIE  GARDEN. 

When  I  reached  Winnipeg,  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  prairie  section  were  open  for  passenger 
traffic,  and  I  was  able  to  journey  by  easy  stages  as  far  as  the  great 
bridge  that  was  being  built  over  the  Battle  river.  Men  who  had 
gone  down  with  the  wreck  of  the  Quebec  bridge  were  working 
there.  The  Quebec  catastrophe,  and  the  recent  condemnation  as 
unsafe  of  another  huge  bridge  in  the  United  States,  show  clearly 
enough  that  American  bridge  builders  must  cease  taking  risks  in 
their  designs  (the  engineers  of  the  Quebec  bridge  made  no  allow- 
ance, for  example,  for  the  additional  load  resulting  from  a  snow- 
storm), and  sit  for  a  season  at  the  feet  of  their  British  and 
Canadian  competitors. 

Generally  speaking,  the  country  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
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Pacific  is  much  superior  to  that  along  the  Winnipeg-Calgary 
route,  and  is  well  described  as  the  prairie  garden-land.  From 
Portage  la  Prairie  to  Eivers,  the  first  divisional  station,  the  new 
line  passes  through  a  well-settled  country  of  demonstrated  fer- 
tility ;  for  example,  it  runs  through  the  richest  portion  of  the  black 
country  district,  one  of  the  very  best  in  Manitoba.  Here  and  there 
is  a  patch  of  sandhills,  the  fragmentary  dunes  and  beaches  of  the 
vast  lake  which  in  another  geological  age  covered  the  whole  of 
the  Great  Plains.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  country  between 
Rivers  and  Melville,  the  second  divisional  town.  Everywhere  the 
famous  black  soil  is  seen  and  the  staple  crops  grow  to  perfection. 
There  is  much  settlement,  but  many  wide  gaps  to  -be  filled  up.  For 
twenty  miles  after  passing  Touchwood,  the  line  passes  through  hills 
and  high  rolling  prairies — as  though  the  Plains  had  been  disturbed 
by  some  tremendous  storm — all  of  which  could  be  cultivated.  There 
are  many  settlers  there,  and  room  for  many  more.  Afterwards  the 
hills  are  flattened  out;  the  earth  waves  grow  less  and  less,  until 
the  line  runs  out,  straight  as  an  arrow  flies,  into  the  vast,  treeless 
plains  in  which  is  situated  Saskatoon,  spider-like  in  her  web  of 
railways.  The  experience  of  settlers  in  this  territory  has  confuted 
two  fallacious  ideas  which,  in  the  years  1895-1900  when  I  often 
passed  through  it,  were  so  generally  accepted  that  very  few  ventured 
to  settle  there.  The  alkaline  flats,  or  "  bad  lands  "  as  they  were 
called  in  those  days,  are  now  known  to  form  the  finest  wheatfields 
in  the  West.  Nor  has  lack  of  rainfall,  another  vanished  bugbear, 
ever  led  fo  the  loss  of  a  crop  since  settlement  there  began  in 
downright  earnest  after  the  Bonanza  wheat  crop  of  1902  (41  per  cent, 
of  it  No.  1  hard,  as  against  2  or  8  per  cent,  in  an  average  year)  had 
given  Western  Canada  its  most  telling  advertisement  in  the  Western 
States.  Old-timers,  the  dreary  kind,  who  forget  nothing  and  learn 
nothing  new,  and  who  are  always  deposed  from  the  leadership  of  an 
awakened  community,  would  point  out  to  me  trails  running  down  into 
sloughs  and  running  out  again  on  the  other  side.  "  This  land  was 
dry  once,"  such  was  their  interpretation,  "  and  it  will  be  dry  again." 
This  warning  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  caused  the  trickle  of  immigra- 
tion, which  went  up  the  Begina-Prince  Albert  branch-line  in  the 
nineties,  to  pass  by  the  very  garden  of  the  prairies,  the  richest 
and  the  most  easily  worked  wheat  mines  in  the  whole  wide  West.  It 
seemed  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  sign  of  the  waterlogged 
trail,  and  the  time  was  when  I  myself  implicitly  believed  it.  But 
the  American  settler  has  proved  its  falsity.  A  generation  of 
experience  in  the  territory  below  the  Manitoban  boundary,  where  he 
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had  contrived  to  raise  crops  wherever  there  was  a  little  damp,  had 
taught  him  to  recognise  at  a  glance  the  potential  value  of  the  tree- 
less plains  to  the  South  and  East  of  Saskatoon.  He  went  in  and 
raised  wheat  every  year  ;  even  in  1907,  the  worst  season  in  twenty, 
he  did  fairly  well.  The  truth  is  that  the  rainfall  is  always  sufficient 
over  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  wheatfield,  though  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  subsoil  varies  over  a  cycle  of  years,  as  any  owner  of 
an  old  well  has  occasion  to  know. 

A  second  delusion  of  the  past  was  the  general  belief  that  the  change 
in  colour  of  the  surface  loam  from  black  to  brown,  which  is  seen  as  one 
goes  into  certain  districts  of  this  vast  wheatfield,  was  a  change  for 
the  worse.  Emigrants  from  Ontario,  as  I  remember  well,  would 
apply  the  name  "sand  lots"  to  the  brown  loam,  localities.  The 
American  settler  knew  better,  and  he  has  proved  that  as  good  wheat 
could  be  grown  there  as  on  the  black  loam.  Indeed,  the  presence  of 
a  certain  percentage  of  sand  is  actually  beneficial,  since  it  tends  to 
prevent  three  possible  dangers— drought,  excessive  rains,  and  frost. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  sand  present  is  equivalent  to  a  system  of 
drainage.  Moreover,  experience  proves  that  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  from  frost  in  the  brown  lands.  Professor  J.  Macoun— 
who  is  the  final  authority  on  all  such  questions,  having  studied  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  prairies  ever  since  1872  when  there 
was  no  settlement  outside  Red  Eiver — seeking  for  a  scientific  ex- 
planation of  this  unquestionable  truth,  says :  "  My  opinion  is  that 
such  soil  is  a  naturally  warm  one,  that  the  heat  is  retained  at  night 
instead  of  being  radiated,  as  in  the  case  of  black  soils."  With  the 
exception  of  stony  or  boulder-strewn  tracks  about  certain  lakes  all 
the  land  from  Touchwood  to  Saskatoon  is  suitable  for'  wheat  grow- 
ing, and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  provides  a  way  in  for  the  farmer 
and  a  way  out  for  his  grain  over  an  immense  extent  thereof. 

For  many  miles  beyond  Earl,  the  station  for  Saskatoon,  the 
country  is  a  series  of  wheatfields.  Afterwards  sand  appears  and 
alkali  flats.  Thence  for  a  long  distance  the  country  is  well  settled. 
Beyond  Eagle  Creek  settlement  is  sparse,  but  the  land  looks 
good  up  to  the  "Bare  Hills  "  (not  "Bear  Hills,"  as  some  maps 
have  it,  the  absence  of  trees,  and  even  brush,  is  the  origin  of 
the  name),  and  even  among  these,  the  uplands  being  hardly  as 
steep  as  some  well-farmed  districts  in  the  old  country.  Later  on 
the  line  runs  into  a  country  of  salt  lakes  and  ponds.  Here  the 
question  of  obtaining  good  water  arises.  Almost  invariably  it  can 
be  found  on  the  surface  or  by  sinking  shallow  wells,  which  must 
not  go  below  the  drift  into  the  underlying  clay.  Bad  water  is  sure 
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to  be  the  refiult'of  sinking  a  well  t6  any  considerable  depth.  Up  to 
Unity  (name  of  happy  omen),  where  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
crosses  the  Saskatoon- Wetaski  win  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  American  settler  is  at  his  work  of  pioneering,  and  is  certain  to 
demonstrate  the  real  value  of  much  of  the  country.  On  either  side 
of  Lake  Manitou,  a  great  expanse  of  salt  water  with  many  islands, 
the  country  is  rough  .and  full  of  sandhills.  Afterwards,  right  up  to 
the  Battle  River,  the  land  is  excellent  on  the  whole,  and  should 
eventually  support  a  large  population  of  farmers.  Many  portions 
are  admirably  suited  for  stock-farming.  Even  in  the  sandy,  broken 
areas  which  the  railway,  being  a  trunk  line,  cannot  evade,  there  are 
frequent  pockets  of  fine  soil,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  great 
area  of  first-rate  land  lies  a  short  distance  back  from  the  steel 
trail.  I  had  hoped  to  drive  to  Edmonton  from  the  end  of  the  com- 
pleted line,  but  circumstances  prevented  the  expedition.  But  the 
district  between  Battle  Elver  and  Edmonton  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  sections  of  Alberta,  and  it  is  settled  almost  continuously. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  spy  out  the  merit  of  so  huge  a  territory 
from  the  windows  of  a  railway  train,  especially  when  its  route  is 
virtually  an  air  line,  But  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  diagonal 
section  of  the  prairie  region  is  undoubtedly  better  throughout 
than  that  through  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  main  line  passes, 
and  is  far  more  picturesque.  This  fact  has,  however,  been  generally 
known  ever  since  the  Sandford  Fleming  surveys  were  made, 

NEW  TOWNS. 

There  are  a  hundred  town-sites  along  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton 
section  of  the  Grank  Trunk  Pacific,  every  one  of  which  has  the 
chance  of  becoming  a  town.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  all  these  towns  in  being  or  in  becoming  will  develop  into  impor- 
tant business  centres.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  situated  on  a 
transcontinental  trunk  line  which  brings  them  under  the  notice  of 
travellers,  men  of  far-reaching  business  activities  who  can  think  in 
continental  terms  and  not  merely  in  terms  of  quarter- sections,  and 
that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  garden-land,  gives  nearly  all  a 
chance  of  sharing  in  the  spectacular  development  of  Western  Canada 
as  a  whole.  Further  than  that  the  prophet  dare  not  venture.  In  some 
cases  a  glance  at  the  physical  map  of  the  West  has  been,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  gauge  the  future  prospects 
of  a  settlement.  From  the  very  first  it  was  clear  that  Chicago, 
because  of  her  strategic  position  at  the  southern  end  of  lake 
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navigation  and  between  the  manufacturing  East  and  the  agri- 
cultural West,  was  destined  to  become  the  cross-roads  city  of  the 
United  States  and  the  greatest  distributing  centre  on  the  continent. 
No  exact  parallel  to  the  development  of  Chicago  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  found  in  Western  Canada.  Winnipeg,  together  with  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur — the  twin  ports  at  the  upper  end  of  lake 
navigation — forms  the  Canadian  equivalent,  of  America's  midway 
metropolis.  But  the  day  will  dawn  when  Winnipeg  and  her  Lake 
Superior  ports  will  have  an  aggregate  population  of  a  million. 
Winnipeg's  strategic  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canadian  prairie 
region  and  the  existence  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Manitoba, 
which  compel  the  entering  railways  to  pass  down  through  her  gate?, 
guarantees  at  least  that  measure  of  growth.  Again,  it  was  always 
self-evident  that  Edmonton  must  eventually  become  a  city  of  the  first 
magnitude.  She  stands  at  the  one  easy  door  through  the  Canadian 
Eockies — the  Yellowhead  Pass — and,  as  Winnipeg  is  the  gateway  of 
the  vast  territory  between  the  international  boundary  line  and  the 
North  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  so  Edmonton  is  the  place  of 
entry  to,  and  egress  from,  the  Peace  Eiver  country.  We  now  know, 
from  the  evidence  of  trees  and  plants  which  cannot  lie  and  live,  that 
wheat  may  be  grown  for  hundreds  of  miles  North  of  the  Saskatchewan 
valley.  These  facts  guarantee  for  Edmonton  with  Strathcona — the 
river  between  cannot  prevent  them  coalescing  in  the  end — a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  middle  distance  of  the 
future. 

It  may  be  that  strategic  points  of  such  consequence  are  not  to 
be  found  along  the  prairie  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  dare  not  prophesy  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
it  is  certain  that  cities  of  the  second  magnitude — as  large  as 
Brandon,  or  Eegina,  or  Calgary — will  grow  up  along  that  portion 
of  Canada's  shortest  and  smoothest  transcontinental  route.  Saska- 
toon, for  example,  is  already  the  capital  of  the  central  prairies. 
She  has  grown  amazingly,  not  only  in  population  but  also  in  wealth, 
prestige  and  commercial  length  of  reach  since  1903,  when  I  saw 
the  beginnings  of  her  present  prosperity.  But  I  never  foresaw  her 
growth.  In  1895-1900  Saskatoon  was  to  me,  as  to  most  of  her  few 
people — and  the  population  did  not  run  into  three  figures— merely  a 
stopping-place  on  the  little-regarded  branch  line  from  Eegina  to 
Prince  Albert."  Saskatoon  would  be  pointed  out  to  the  weary 
traveller — seasick  with  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  car  in  which 
he  had  travelled  so  few  miles  in  so  many  hours — as  the  seat  of 
a  disbanded  temperance  colony.  Afterwards  Saskatoon  was  the 
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jumping-off  place  for  the  Barr  colonists,  and  the  vast  outpouring 
of  newspaper  talk  about  the  foolish  experiment   (which  actually 
aimed   at    isolating   old   country  settlers,  not   all  fitted  for  the 
vocation,  in  their  insular  ignorance  of  Western  methods  and  con- 
ditions) floated  its  name  into  remote  places.     That  was  Saskatoon's 
first  start.     In  1908  I  passed  that  way  again,  and  was  amazed  to 
find  it  a  city  in  the  making.     Seeing  an  old  friend  when  getting  off 
the  train  I  said  :  "  What  are  you  all  doing  here,  in  the  Lord's 
name  "  ?    "  Well,"  he  replied  pithily,  "  we  surely  are  all  here  in  the 
Lord's   name."     Then    it   struck    me    that   a  strange  thing  had 
happened.     The  original  Saskatoon  had  been  forsaken  by  its  few 
score  inhabitants ;  the  derelict  buildings  gazed  sourly  from  all  their 
empty  windows  at  the  bustling  town  of  more  than  a  thousand  souls 
across  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.     Like  Tartarin  of 
Tarascon  the  town  had  crossed  the  fateful  stream — to  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  central  prairies  and  a  most  important  distributing 
point.     Assuredly  Saskatoon  is  a  metropolis  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.     People  living  in  the  broad  unfenced  wheatfields  that  extend 
for  a  hundred  miles  on  this  side  and  on  that,  visit  Saskatoon  not 
only  for  business  reasons  but  also  for  the  holiday  without  which 
Jack — more  especially  if  he  lives  isolated  in  an  away-back  settle- 
ment— is  a  dull  boy,  so  dull  that  he  cannot  see  the  larger  oppor- 
tunities   of  western   life  and   grasp    them    at   the   psychological 
moment.     Going  towards    Saskatoon  in  either  direction,  I  found 
that  the  car  gradually  filled  up  until  the  passengers  were  packed  as 
tight  as  herrings  in  a  barrel.     Some    of   the  people  were  going 
to  Saskatoon  for  business  reasons,  others  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
necessary  luxuries  of  life,  having  seen  their  wheat  carried  off  to 
market  on  the  newly   completed  line,    the  coming  of  which  had 
increased  their  income  by  80  or  40  per  cent.     But  it  was  not  the 
crescendo  of  overcrowding  as  we  approached  Earl  which  proved 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  city  was  a  miniature  metropolis. 
It  was  the  discovery  that  lovers  habitually  resorted  thither  to  get 
married  and  spend  the  honeymoon.     Travelling  eastward  to  Saska- 
toon, I  watched  a  pair  who  did  not  mind  being  regarded  by  their 
travelling  companions  as  two  love-sick  fools  so  long  as  they  were 
two  love-sick  fools  together,  and  when  they  heard  the  call  "  Next 
stop,  Earl  for  Saskatoon,"  they  clasped  hands  and  sat  in  an  attitude 
of  tense  expectation.     After  which  no  further  evidence    need  be 
adduced  to  back  the  assertion  that  Saskatoon  is  a  miniature  metro- 
polis, a  little  sister  of  Winnipeg. 

But  there  are  other  promising  towns  along  the  666  miles  of 
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finished  track  between  Winnipeg  and  Wainright.      A  roundhouse 
is  often  the  seed  of  a  notable  city  in  the  West,  and  I  found  a  busy 
population  of  from  three  to  seven  hundred  at  each  of  the  five 
divisional  points.     Agriculture  has  been  the  mother,  and  a  railway 
the  father  of  innumerable   towns   and  cities  in  Western  Canada 
and  the  Western  States.     And  the  railway  is  the  cheque-drawing 
father  who  provides  for  his  offspring  in  the  days  of  childhood. 
How  so  ?     In  the  beginning  the  railway  is  generally  the  largest 
employer  of  labour   in   the  locality.      Directly,   and   through   its 
employees,  it  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  the  products  of  farm, 
ranch,  forest,  and  whatever  other  localised  industries  there  may  be. 
At  least  two  of  the  towns  along  the  Winnipeg- Wainright  line 
are  likely  to  become  tourists'  resorts.     Watrous  has  a  great  asset 
in  Little  Manitou  Lake,  a  body  of  salt  water  more  than  fourteen 
miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.     The  water 
lies  in  a  deep,  picturesque  rift,  and  is  as  blue  at  a  first  glimpse  of  it 
as  the  mid-zenith  on  a  midsummer  day.     There  is  so  much  salt 
in  it  that  a  swimmer  can  float  with  his  head  entirely- above  the 
,  water.     Wreaths  of  snow-white  foam  lie  along  the  fine  gravel  and 
sand  beaches  of  the  lake.     Long  before  the  white  man  wandered 
into  that  part  of  the  prairie  region  the  Indians  built  their  sweat 
houses — crude  forms  of  the  Turkish  bath — at  the  West  end  of  the 
valley  and  fully  appreciated  the  medicinal  value  of  the  water,  as 
their  name  for  the  lake — which  is  virtually  a  dedication  to  the  Great 
Spirit  who  sends  disease  on  man  in  his  anger  and  in  his  mercy  does 
not  withhold  the  cure — shows  clearly  enough.     In  later  days  white 
settlers  found  that  bathing  here  was  a  cure  for  rheumatism  and 
sciatica,  and  last  summer  a  number  of  crippled  persons  camped  on 
its  picturesque  shores  and  derived -great  benefit  from  daily  immer- 
sion in  what  is  a  strip  of  the  tear-salt  ocean  located  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Great  Plains.     Salt  is  not  the  only  constituent  of  the 
water,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
stuff,  which  has  a  curious,  oily,  and  by  no  means  unpleasant  taste. 
W'ainright,  again,  is  certain  to  be  a  resort  for  tourists  in  the 
near  future.     The  great  park,  one  hundred  square  miles  in  extent 
surrounded  by  a  fence   of  wire  and  tamarac  posts,   where  the 
Pablo-Allard  herd  of  buffalo  will  increase  and  multiply,  is  situated 
near  the  town,  and  when  the  various  portions  of  the  ocean-to-ocean 
line  are  linked  up  many  through  travellers  will  step  off  there  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  these  magnificent  beasts — of  all  wild  creatures  the 
most  monumental  in  appearance.     No  better  deal  in  livestock  was 
ever  made  than  the  purchase  of  this  herd — 600  head  strong  and 
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large  enough  to  increase  naturally  without  loss  of  vitality  through  in- 
hreeding — by  the  Dominion  Government  for  something  like  $200,000. 
To-day  the  herd,  which  consists  entirely  of  pure  bred  buffalo,  could 
be  sold — piecemeal,  or  in  its  entirety — for  at  least  five  times  that 
amount.  The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Howard  Douglas,  Superintendent  of  the  National  Park  at 
Banff,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Ayotte  of  the  Immigration  Department, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  these  gentlemen,  the  great  round-up  was  successfully 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  whole  shipped  from  south-western 
Montana  to  Lamont  in  Alberta,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles  over  five 
railways,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  the  half  of  one  per  cent.  The 
ordinary  methods  of  a  round-up  proved  useless,  since  the  buffalo 
when  surrounded  would  always  break  through  the  line  of  cowboys 
and  return  to  their  old  pasturages,  and  it  was  eventually  necessary 
to  build  a  buffalo-proof  fence,  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  from  their 
cactus-grown  habitation  to  the  coralls  by  the  track  side,  so  as  to 
cut  off  escape  in  one  direction.  Down  this  fence  the  buffalo  were 
driven  into  the  coralls,  built  of  24-inch  timbers,  and  loaded  up 
into  special  trains  for  Alberta.  I  believe  they  will  be  shipped 
down  to  Wainright  in  the  spring.  They  should  be  comfortable  in 
their  new  reservation,  which  is  more  spacious  and  more  fertile  in 
grasses  than  the  old  run  among  the  cacti,  and  they  will  have  com- 
panions in  their  prison  park  (if  you  can  call  160  square  miles  of 
land  and  lake  and  river  by  such  a  name),  since  a  number  of  deer 
were  enclosed  in  the  process  of  building  the  fence. 

Remember  that  all  these  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  towns  did  not 
exist  six  months  before  my  visit.  All  along  the  line  the  noise  of 
saws  and  hammers  ceased  not  by  day,  and  were  often  prolonged  into 
the  night.  Everybody  was  working  doubly  hard  to  be  ready  for  the 
winter.  The  prairie  winter  is  not  the  reign  of  terror  which  is 
described  by  the  "fakers"  of  the  unreal  Canada  of  canned  fiction. 
Many  are  cold,  but  few  are  frozen.  Still,  you  must  have  your  house  or 
store  weatherproof  before  the  zero  weather  begins  after  Christmas. 

It  was  necessary  to  return  to  Winnipeg  and  travel  by  Canadian 
Pacific  train  and  steamer  to  reach  Prince  Rupert,  the  Pacific  ter- 
minal of  the  new  transcontinental.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  once 
more  the  mountain  section  of  that  wonderful  system,  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  journey  in  the  world.  Even  more  interesting  was 
the  ocean  voyage  from  Vancouver  to  Prince  Rupert.  People  told 
me  that  November  was  the  wrong  season  of  the  year  for  getting  a 
fair  impression  of  the  voyage  up  the  Sound.  But  all  I  saw  was  new 
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and  wonderful,  a  novel  phase  of  Nature's  artistry.  For  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  we  steamed  through  quiet,  land-locked  waters  ;  twice 
only  was  the  surge  of  the  Pacific  felt  as  we  passed  gaps  in  the  chain 
of  sheltering  islands.  Monstrous  hills  heaved  themselves  out  of 
the  blue-grey  waters  on  either  side  ;  dank,  dark  forests  covered  them 
from  the  water's  edge  up  ;  some  of  them  were  veritable  mountains, 
whose  summits  were  veiled  in  white  gossamer-mist  or  crowned  with 
ephemeral  snows.  Now  and  again  we  passed  some  deep,  narrow 
inlet,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  country  that  lies  behind  the 
shaggy  hills  of  the  winding  coast-line.  An  intense  violet  (such  as 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  loved  to  use  in  his  decorative  paintings)  was 
dominant  in  the  colour  scheme  of  all  this  marvellous  scenery. 

PEINGE  RUPERT. 

In  Canada,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,  every 
second  person  wants  to  know  all  about  the  Pacific  terminal  port 
of  Canada's  new  transcontinental  railway.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
existence  of  this  widespread  interest,  having  received  several 
hundred  inquiries  from  the  three  countries  in  question — 90  per 
cent,  of  them  from  complete  strangers.  Much  of  this  curiosity 
originates,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  this,  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  building  a  great  seaport  to  order,  has  touched  the  popular 
imagination  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  Moreover,  the 
name  chosen  for  the  new  city  on  Kaien  Island — a  very  happy 
reference  to  the  historic  appellation  of  Western  Canada,  which  was 
known  as  Rupert's  Land  for  over  two  centuries — has  an  appealing 
touch  of  romance.  Every  schoolboy  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  Prince  Rupert  waa  a  born  leader  of  cavalry,  and  that  he  was 
also  the  first  governor  of  the  "  Honourable  Company  of  Adventurers 
trading  into  Hudson's  Bay." 

It  rained  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  but  the  casual  sprinklings, 
not  unlike  April  showers  in  England,  which  constitute  wet  Aveather 
at  Prince  Rupert,  are  not  as  depressing  as  the  steady  downpour  of  a 
rainy  day  at  Seattle  or  Vancouver.  During  the  remainder  of  my 
stay  the  weather  was  genial,  a  touch  of  frost  at  night  causing  the 
air  to  sparkle  exhilaratingly  in  the  early  mornings.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Prince  Rupert  climate  is  healthy  both 
for  man  and  beast.  As  yet  a  drainage  system  has  not  been 
installed — until  the  town  site  is  sold  such  work  cannot  be  taken 
in  hand — but  there  has  been  little  or  no  illness  of  a  serious  kind, 
the  epidemic  of.  typhoid  which  often  visits  a  new  settlement  in  the 
West  being  conspicuously  absent.  The  fact  is  that  the  rainfall  of 
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the  coast  cities  is  a  sanitary  boon,  since  it  flushes  the  streets  and 
prevents  the  dissemination  of  thirsty,  hungry  microbes  in  wind- 
scattered  dust.  For  this  and  other  reasons  Vancouver  is  the 
healthiest  city  in  Canada,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  Prince  Rupert 
should  not  also  show  a  phenomenally  low  death-rate. 

Of  course,  the  great  feature  of  the  city  in  its  unfinished  condition 
is  the  harbour,  the  finest  and  safest  in  all  Canada.  The  search  for 
a  suitable  site  for  the  terminal  port  of  a  transcontinental  railway 
system  was  long  and  arduous,  the  company's  explorers  spending 
many  months  in  the  examination  of  the  broken  coast-line.  In  the 
end  the  choice  fell  on  Kaien  Island  with  its  fine  encircling  channel, 
which  is  protected  by  Digby  Island  from  the  heavy  roll  of  the 
mighty  Pacific.  This  channel  makes  the  harbour,  which  is  fifteen 
miles  long,  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  twenty-five  fathoms  in  average 
depth.  There  is  good  holding  for  anchors  on  the  bottom,  and  at 
least  thirty  feet  of  water  at  a  neap  tide  alongside  the  temporary 
wharves  at  present  in  use.  The  nature  of  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour has  been  criticised,  but  the  following  authoritative  opinion 
should  be  final.  Captain  Perry,  B.N.,  of*H:M.S.  Egeria,  contra- 
dicting the  assertion  in  a  Vancouver  journal  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  his  officers  had  declared  a  direct  run  from  the  open  sea  to  the 
harbour  quite  impossible,  wrote  as  follows  :— "  The  finished  survey 
of  Brown  Passage  and  the  approach  to  Prince  Rupert  generally 
will  be  produced  by  the  Admiralty  for  use  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
it  is  no  breach  of  etiquette  on  my  part  to  say  that  the  result  of  our 
survey  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  the  approach  to  Prince 
Rupert  from  seaward  is  concerned,  and,  when  the  ordinary  aids  to 
navigation — viz.  first-class  lights,  buoys,  &c.— are  established, 
Prince  Rupert  will  have  a  direct  route  from  seaward  which  will 
present  no  unusual  difficulties  to  the  seaman.  The  immediate 
approach  to  Prince  Rupert  is  now  very  well  marked,  and  with  the 
establishment  o'f  additional  lights,  buoys,  &c.,  which  has  already 
been  commenced,  the  safety  of  the  approach  to  Prince  Rupert  from 
the  ocean  is  assured." 

Certainly  the  Prince  Rupert  town  site  is  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  shore  line  where 
the  wharves  are  to  be  constructed,  thus  supplying  the  necessary  fall 
for  an  efficient  drainage  system.  There  are  one  or  two  hills  of  no 
great  magnitude  in  the  foreground,  which  will  probably  be  broken 
up  and  dumped  into  the  harbour.  They  are  composed  of  hard, 
sound  rock,  covered  with  a  few  feet  of  peaty  soil,  and  will  supply 
excellent  material  for  the  foundation  of  the  wharves.  The  removal 
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of  hills  will  strike  people  in  eastern  Canada  or  Great  Britain  as  a 
tremendous  undertaking,  but  it  is  nothing  in  the  West  where  men 
have  the  faith  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  At  Seattle  mountains 
were  removed,  and  Seattle,  where  the  great  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  is  to  be  held  this  year,  has  a  population  approaching  three 
hundred  thousand.  Of  course  the  real  work  of  building  Prince  Rupert 
cannot  begin  until  the  town-site  has  been  sold.  Few  of  the  build- 
ings there  now  will  see  the  arrival  of  the  first  transcontinental  train. 
Most  of  the  existing  edifices  are  rough  shacks  propped  up  on  piles  ; 
tents  are  still  used  as  business  quarters  and  residences  ;  and  wooden 
pathways  have  been  constructed,  sometimes  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  peaty  ground,  which  was  covered  by  virgin 
forest  three  years  ago  and  has  not  had  time  to  dry.  There  are  two 
good  hotels,  and  several  dollar- a- day  affairs,  the  walls  of  which  are 
filled  up  with  bunks  in  s-hanty  style.  Even  in  its  present  rough- 
and-ready  form,  however,  Prince  Rupert  has  made  phenomenal  pro- 
gress  since  the  time  when  a  steamer  entering  the  harbour  had  to 
play  an  obbligato  on  the  .foghorn  in  order  to  find  the  handful  of 
pioneers  who  were  just  beginning  to  clear  the  ground  and  build  an 
impromptu  wharf.  The  stumps  of  the  vanished  trees  still  stick  up 
in  all  directions  like  broken,  decayed  teeth.  Long  before  the  year  is 
out  they  will  be  drawn  by  dynamite,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  that 
is  to  be  will  be  in  process  of  construction.  Then  will  begin  the 
work  of  replacing  the  makeshift  structures  described  by  business 
blocks  and  houses  of  brick  and  stone.  The  rectangular  system  of 
laying  out  a  town,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  monotony  of  urban 
vistas  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  will  not  be  employed  at  Prince 
Rupert.  Those  who  know  how  pleasant  it  is  to  see  Detroit  with  its 
radiating  avenues,  after  visiting  scores  of  checker  board  cities,  will 
rejoice  that  the  Boston  engineers  employed  to  lay  out  the  Prince 
Rupert  town  site  adopted  a  more  picturesque  plan.  There  will  be 
crescents  and  curving  avenues  and  places — all  the  urban  circum- 
stance which  gives  personality  to  the  cities  of  the  Old  World  and 
to  those  American  towns  which,  like  dear,  old-fashioned  Boston, 
beguile  the  visitor  into  losing  his  way  by  turning  and  twisting 
thoroughfares  that  are  constantly  presenting  some  new  and  un- 
expected view.  I  should  hate  to  live  in  a  city  where  a  man — or  a 
man  and  a  girl — cannot  lose  the  prosaic  way  on  occasions  and 
deviate  into  the  paths  of  romance.  Also,  since  my  memory  for 
numbers  is  weak,  the  ordinary  system  of  numbered  avenues  and 
streets  (which  was  started  at  New  York,  I  suppose)  is  a  source  of 
much  worry  and  many  rnissod  appointments.  Sincerely  I  hops 
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that,  when  revisiting  Prince  Rupert  in  the  days  of  its  grandeur,  I 
am  not  asked  to  pay  a  business  visit  to  No.  670,  17th  Street,  3rd 
Avenue,  or  some  such  arithmetical  address,  the  digits  of  which  are 
always  slyly  changing  places  in  one's  memory;  Let  us  hope  that 
Prince  Rupert  will  use  place-names  instead  of  numbers.  There 
must  be  nothing  commonplace  in  the  new  city  of  broad  plazas, 
spacious  parks,  and  bold  heights  crowned  with  noble  buildings.  1 
climbed  one  of  the  hills — probably  it  was  the  Acropolis — to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  harbour,  a  broad  scimitar  of  steel-blue  water.  The 
high  hills  on  the  mainland  shut  off  the  wild  winds  that  are  born  in 
the  northern  Pacific,  and  the  further  shore-line  was  reflected  in  the 
still  depths.  There  are  fine  beaches  across  the  harbour,  and  many 
a  well-to-do  citizen  will  build  his  home  above  them,  rowing  over  to 
business  in  the  morning  or  taking  the  ferry  boat.  The  whole  picture 
has  an  inward  glow  (such  as  you  see  in  the  paintings  of  certain  old 
masters)  which  seemed  to  me  an  anticipation  of  the  intense  life  of 
the  great  seaport  that  is  to  be. 

The  snap  and  sparkle  in  the  northerly  air  of  Prince  Rupert  will 
prevent  its  citizens  from  indulging  in  the  perpetual  rest  cure  of — 
never  mind  the  name  of  the  city !  There  is  mote  than  one  settle- 
ment of  lotus-eaters  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  Among  the  people 
there  to-day  there  is  not  a  single  loafer.  No  doubt  the  lack  of 
liquor  licences,  never  allowed  where  railway  construction  work  is 
going  on,  has  squeezed  out  those  feckless,  fusionless  persons— 
common  enough  on  the  coast  in  more  southern  latitudes  than  that 
of  Prince  Rupert,  which  is  on  the  same  parallel  as  London — who 
will  only  work  for  a  month  in  order  that  they  may  be  drunk  for  a 
week.  In  the  development  of  a  Western  city,  the  personal  equation 
counts  for  almost  as  much  as  the  natural  advantages  of  the  site.  I 
have  often  seen  a  settlement  get  far  ahead  of  neighbours  possessed 
of  just  the  same  opportunities,  simply  because  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  growth  were  controlled  by  steady  workers  who  could  look  beyond 
the  day's  task,  and  could  therefore  lay  the  foundations  well  and  truly. 
Prince  Rupert  has  the  beginnings  of  an  efficient  leadership,  and 
that  is  a  great  point  in  the  game. 

Naturally  this  terminal  port  on  the  Pacific— an  Ocean  the  commer- 
cial history  of  which  has  hardly  begun— is  assured,  as  such,  of  a  very 
high  position  among  the  cities  of  the  coast.  Here  are  the  trans- 
Pacific  distances  from  the  Competing  ports  : 

Prince  Rupert  to  Yokohama         ...    8,860  miles, 
Vancouver  (or  Seattle)  to  Yokohama   .         .  '  4,283     „ 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohama        .        .        ,    4,470     „ 
VOL.  XL. — 4.  u 
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Even  more  important  than  the  advantage  in  sea-distance  is  the 
advantage  accruing  to  Prince  Eupert  from  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
continental line  serving  the  port  is  far  superior  to  all  others  because 
of  its  low  gradients  and  easy  curvatures.  Not  only  must  the  greater 
portion  of  the  trade  to  and  from  the  Orient  flow  that  way  eventually, 
but  from  the  very  first  a  large  quantity  of  Western  Canadian  grain — 
for  example,  all  that  is  grown  in  the  Edmonton  district — will 
proceed  by  way  of  Prince  Kupert  and  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Old 
World  markets.  And,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  and 
the  distance  by  sea  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Liverpool  is  cut  in  half, 
the  proportion  of  Canadian  wheat  exported  by  that  route  will  be 
largely  increased.  Indeed,  Earl  Grey's  prophecy  that  the  price  of 
wheat  will  eventually  be  set  at  the  new  port  on  the  Pacific  may 
some  day  come  to  pass. 

Again,  a  large  territory  of  incalculable  resources  will  become 
tributary,  so  to  speak,  to  Prince  Rupert.  Northern  British  Columbia, 
of  which  the  old-time  placer  miners  have  made  the  preliminary 
assay  map,  is  unquestionably  as  rich  in  the  precious  metals  and  all 
other  economic  minerals  as  the  much  more  developed  Southern 
half  of  the  Province.  All  this  huge  block  of  metalliferous  country 
will  be  within  Prince  Rupert's  sphere  of  commercial  influence.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  irrigate  it  with  immigrants  and  with  immi- 
grant capital,  the  two  requisites  for  the  realisation  of  its  many  and 
manifold  natural  assets.  Prince  Rupert  must  also  become  a  notable 
centre  of  lumbering,  canning  and  fishing  operations.  Outside  the 
harbour  are  the  finest  halibut  fisheries  in  the  world,  and  a  very 
large  capital  might  be  profitably  employed  in  the  exploitation 
thereof.  This  and  many  another  rich  harvest  of  the  fertile  seas  is. 
as  yet  ungathered.  It  goes  without  saying  that  here,  not  in  Seattle 
600  miles  to  the  south,  will  be  the  chief  distributing  centre  for  the 
Yukon  Territory  and  the  northward  coast-line  with  its  numerous 
settlements,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  always  a  cannery  or  a  mill. 
Finally,  the  big-game  shooting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
excellent.  Photographs  I  have  seen  of  bags  made  in  the  districts 
easily  accessible  from  the  new  port  would  make  the  down-east 
hunter,  the  sportsman  of  the  Maine  forests,  simply  ever-green  with 
envy. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  explain  why  it  is  certain  that 
the  rush  to  Prince  Rupert,  when  the  time  comes  for  selling  the 
town-site,  will  be  as  spectacular  as  was  the  stampede  to  Dawson  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  left  this  new- 
born city  of  romance  and  realities  and  all-pervading  hopefulness.  On 
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the  way  to  PortEssington  up  the  Skeena  River  one  had  the  impression 
of  being  in  a  naval  battle,  so  frequent  were  the  shots  along  the  banks 
where  the  new  transcontinental  trail  was  being  driven  through  iron- 
hard  rock.  There  have  been  comparatively  few  accidents  there,  for 
in  that  mild  climate  much  of  the  danger  of  frozen  dynamite — 
stuff  as  tricky  and  treacherous  as  Latin  womanhood — is  avoided.  The 
contractors  are  not  employing  brown  or  yellow  labour  in  any  part 
of  the  work.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  British  Columbia  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  country  of  piebald  communities. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  give  fugitive  glimpses  of  the  scenery  along 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  of  the  works  and  days  of  the  settlers, 
who  are  stringing  new  cities  on  it  as  gaily  as  children  string  glitter- 
ing beads.  The  point  to  remember  is  that  this  new  transcontinental 
railroad  will,  when  it  is  completed,  be  the  best  ocean-to-ocean  route  in 
North  America.  Of  this  the  fact  that  it  will  have  the  lowest  gradients 
and  easiest  curvatures  is  conclusive  proof.  In  an  appendix  will  be  found 
the  demonstration  of  the  advantage  which  is  given  by  the  choice  of 
the  Yellowhead  Pass  as  its  doorway  through  the  Rockies.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  solution 
of  the  great  transportation  problems  on  which  the  growth  of  Canada 
is  directly  dependent.  What  will  be  the  next  step  ?  I  hope  and 
believe  it  will  be  the  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  will  add  two  million  square  miles  of 
territory  to  that  which  is  already  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  route, 
Canada's  great  natural  waterway,  prolonging  itself  into  the  Great 
Lakes.  No  living  authority — not  even  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman — is  more 
competent  to  give  advice  regarding  transportation  problems  than 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  the  first  railway  man  who  saw  what  could  be  made  of  the 
West.  He,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  has  told  Canadians  that  Nature  has 
done  everything  in  her  power  to  give  them  control  of  North  American 
transportation,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  best  use  of  such 
natural  gifts.  Let  them  but  do  so,  and  Canada  will  become  the  carrier 
for  her  continent,  taking  toll  of  everything  produced  in  the  West 
above  or  below  the  international  boundary-line. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  limelight  views,  kindly 
lent  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada. 
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APPENDIX, 

Comparison  of  summit  elevations,  maximum  gradients,  and  total  elevation 
ascended  for  various  transcontinental  railways. 


Name  of  railway. 

Highest 
summits. 

Maximum  gradient  in  feet 
per  mile. 

Total  ascent  In  feet 
overcome. 

Eastbound. 

Westbound. 

Eastbound. 

Westbound. 

Grand  Trunk  Pa- 

cific : 

Western  Division, 

1  summit 

21 

26 

6,990 

6,890 

Winnipeg        to 

3,712 

Prince  Rupert 

Eastern  Division, 

— 

— 

31 

— 

— 

Winnipeg        to 

Moncton 

Canadian  Pacific  . 

2  summits 

237 

116 

23,106 

23,051 

5,299 

4,308 

Great  Northern    . 

3  summits 

116 

116 

15,987 

15,305 

5,202 

4,146 

3,375 

Northern  Pacific  . 

3  summits 

116 

116 

17,830 

17,137 

5,569 

5,532 

2,849 

Union  Pacific  Sys- 

3 summits 

116 

105 

18,575 

17,552 

tem  : 

8,247 

Omaha     to     San 

7,017 

Francisco 

5,631 

Omaha  to  Portland 

5  summits 

106 

116 

18,171 

17,171 

8,247 

6,953 

3,537 

. 

3,936 

4,204 

Sante  Fe  System  . 

6  summits 

175 

185 

34,003 

34,506 

7,510 

7,453 

6,937 

7,132 

2,575 

3,819 
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DISCUSSION, 

Archdeacon  RBMISON,  of  Moosonee  :  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
asked  to  say  anything,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  the  acute  observation  of  the  lecturer  in  so  far  as  my 
personal  experience  goes.  I  have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's 
Bay  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  I  may  mention  that  last  winter 
I  travelled  1500  miles  on  snowshoes  throughout  Northern  Ontario 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  profession,  and  4000  by  canoe  last 
summer.  We  long  have  known  that  one  day  or  other  we  should 
be  discovered,  and  at  last  we  find  ourselves  in  the  limelight  of 
public  observation.  This  country  is  not  the  barren  region  so  long 
imagined  by  many  people  not  only  here  but  in  Canada.  I  may 
tell  you  I  have  ripened  tomatoes  in  the  open  air  at  Moose  Factory, 
a  fact  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  character  of  the  cKmate.  People,  in  fact,  misunderstand  the 
climate  of  Northern  Canada,  and  when  they  get  out  there  find 
to  their  surprise  that  they  do  -not  need  mufflers  and  the  like.  I 
want  to  bear  my  tribute  to  the  wonderful  work  being  done  by  the 
forwarding  of  the  railways.  The  Diocese  of  Moosonee  is  practically 
the  Diocese  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  stretches  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  right  to  the  North  Pole,  so  that  if  anybody  should 
ask  where  the  North  Pole  is,  you  may  say  that  ecclesiastically  it 
is  situated  in  that  diocese.  We  now  hear  that  a  railway  is  to  bo 
built  for  thousands  of  miles  through  great  forests,  rolling  prairies, 
mountain  gorges,  and  almost  impenetrable  morass,  and  there  will 
be  tens  of  thousands  of  people  pouring  into  a  country  which  in 
the  past  was  sacred  to  Indians  and  to  wild  animals.  Thus  the 
heroic  age  of  history  has  not  passed  away.  I  believe  that  five 
hundred  years  hence  the  constructive  work  in  North  America 
•  will  seem  no  less  important  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  than 
anything  done  in  the  civilisations  of  the  past. 

Hon.  J.  H.  TURNER  (Agent-General  for  British  Columbia)  : 
Though  I  am  called  upon  unexpectedly,  I  feel  I  ought  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  reference  to  this  very  interesting  lecture.  I  must 
testify  to  Mr.  Osborn's  great  powers  of  observation,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  his  absolute  accurateness ;  but  I  think  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  point  out  one  or  two  omissions.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill,  familiarly  known  as  "  Jim  Hill "  throughout  British  Columbia, 
as  practically  almost  the  inventor  of  railroads  out  towards  the 
West.  I  think  there  are  two  names  far  ahead  of  that.  There  was 
a  man  in  British  Columbia  whose  name  possibly  has  not  been 
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heard  of  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  which  will  go  down 
to  history,  I  think,  as  that  of  a  man  who  had  an  opinion  that  a 
great  transcontinental  railway  should  be  made,  and  attempted 
its  construction  as  long  ago  as  1865-68.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Alfred  Wad- 
dington,  a  distant  relative  of  the  well-known  French  Ambassador 
in  London  about  that  time.  He  projected,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
taken  up,  a  transcontinental  railway,  and  he  was  the  first  that 
I  know  of  who  brought  to  notice  the  Yellowhead  Pass.  Subse- 
quently .there  was  another  great  name  in  Canadian  history,  that 
of  Marcus  Smith,  who  laid  out  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  through 
Yellowhead  Pass,  and  I  think  many  of  the  directorate  in  the 
past  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  believed  they  made  a  mistake 
in  not  going  through  the  Yellowhead  Pass  instead  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  the  line  does  go  through.  Still,  all  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  men  who  carried  out  that  wonderful  line,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  and  we  are  locking  forward  now  to 
another  line  in  the  North  that  will  open  up  a  distinctly  different 
country.  It  goes  across  British  Columbia  far  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  through  a  country  which,  strange  to  say,  we  considered 
for  many  years  to  be  absolutely  valueless,  though  forty  years  ago 
I  heard  from  the  heads  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that  the 
country  lying  between  the  Yellowhead  Pass  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  one  of  the  best  in  Canada,  with  a  good  climate  and  capable 
of  producing  excellent  crops.  I  quite  understand  why  the  lecturer 
should  not  have  touched  on  that  country,  because  he  did  not  go  into 
it,  as  he  had  to  return  from  Edmonton  and  travel  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  Vancouver,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Prince 
Rupert.  I  have  a  friend  there,  from  whom  I  hear  now  and  then, 
who  tells  me  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  world.  I  have  also  definite  evidence  of  the  fact 
from  a  man,  an  expert  in  the  selection  of  lands,  who,  on  behalf  of  • 
a  syndicate,  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lac  Fra^ois, 
and  who  tells  me  he  has  never  seen  land  equal  to  that  surrounding 
that  lake.  He  met  a  farmer  on  that  lake  who  showed  him  tomatoes 
and  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  .evidencing  the  good  character 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  this  man  stated  the  reason  he  went 
there  some  four  years  ago  was  that  he  heard  there  was  likely  to 
be  a  railway  across  Canada  to  pass  near  Lac  Fran9ois,  and  on  his 
reaching  that  country  he  found  it  so  good  that  he  decided  to  stay 
there. 

Mr.  J.  OBED  SMITH  (Assistant  Superintendent  of  Emigration  for 
Canada)  :   I  think  this  is  the  first  address  of  a  comprehensive  char- 
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acter  on  the  subject  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
and  there  are  several  points  which  particularly  apply  to  the  busi- 
ness I  have  in  hand.  The  flow  of  emigration  has  been  so  extensive 
in  the  last  ten  years  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  railways 
anything  like  up  to  settlement.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  a  country  which  has  good  land  is  to  have  plenty  of 
means  of  communication,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  construction  of  this  line  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  works  in 
the  history  of  the  Dominion.  Speaking  of  people  settling  a  long 
way  from  railways,  I  have  often  asked  why  they  do  so,  and  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  once  some  seventy  miles  from  a  railway  station, 
and  at  the  house  at  which  I  had  to  put  up  I  asked  the  lady  if  she 
didn't  feel  very  lonely  there.  "  It  was  lonely,"  she  said,  "  but  they 
were  rather  glad  to  be  there."  "  Why  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Oh,"  she 
said,  "  there  is  a  feeling  of  proprietorship  about  this  which  I  cannot 
get  over."  I  have  no  doubt  some  people  imagine  we  are  getting 
too  many  railways,  but  if  you  were  there  you  would  not  have  that 
idea.  Consider  the  amount  of  wheat  transported  from  Western 
Canada  to  the  seaboard  last  season.  In  one  day  there  were  no  fewer 
than  five  miles'  length  of  cars  of  wheat  passing  through  Winnipeg 
Station.  Only  imagine  what  may  happen  in  the  future,  for  in  Mani- 
toba itself  to-day  there  is  only  one  acre  in  twenty-five  that  is  under 
crops  ;  in  Saskatchewan  one  in  eighty-seven ;  in  Alberta  one  in 
177.  The  object  of  the  lecture  has  not  been  to  make  an  apology 
for  the  railway.  I  rather  feel  that  the  idea  was  to  point  out  not  only 
that  the  railway  was  necessary,  but  that  it  is  a  good  investment 
for  the  British  public  to  build  other  railways  there,  because  the 
more  land  taken  up  the  more  railways  will  be  required.  If  all  the 
free  homesteads  taken  last  year  were  packed  together  as  close  as 
possible  in  a  strip  twenty  miles  wide  the  strip  would  be  1150 
miles  long. 

Admiral  Sir  N.  BOWDK.V-SMITH,  K.C.B.  :  I  only  rise  to  ask  a 
question.  We  have  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
fellow-citizens  in  Canada  and  about  the  great  future  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  but  considering  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  is  constructing  this  new  line,  and  practically  guaranteeing 
bond  and  debenture  interest,  and  that  there  is  already  700  miles 
of  this  new  line  constructed,  I  would  like  to  ask  how  it  is  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  itself  is  in  such  low  water  that  it  cannot  pay  the 
interest  on  its  own  preference  stocks  ?  Englishmen  are  quite  ready 
to  lend  money  for  building  railways,  but  they  like  occasionally 
to  have  a  little  interest  on  their  money.  Of  course  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  Railway  has  done  splendidly,  but  the  Grand  Trunk  has 
not  been  hitherto  a  success  as  regards  paying  dividends. 

Mr.  E.  H.  TUKNBULL  ;   In  answer  to  the  last  speaker  I  may  say 
I  have  often  heard  the  reason  given  why  Canadian  Pacific  Stock  is 
good  and  Grand  Trunk  poor ;  it  is  that  if  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
wish  to  buy  a  railway  line  and  hear  of  it  being  for  sale  in  the  morning, 
a  meeting  is  called  for  that  afternoon,  and  the  railway  is  often  bought. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grand  Trunk  wish  to  buy  a  packet  of 
lead  pencils  they  have  to  write  over  to  England  for  permission  to 
do  so  !    I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  paper ;   it  shows  that 
Mr.  Osborn   has   observed  carefully  and  well.     The  weak  point  is 
where  he  has  not  had  a  chance  of  observing,  and  yet  has  under- 
taken to  describe.    For  instance,  he  does  our  great  North- West  a 
certain  injustice.   For  the  first  forty  years  of  my  life  I  lived  in  New 
Brunswick,     Mr.   Osborn  says  he  was  told  that  the  new  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  would  open  up  in  New  Brunswick  "  a  new 
North- West."  ("No.")  Well,  he  said,  in  Quebec  at  all  events.  I  know 
Quebec  and  its  conditions  very  well.    It  will  never  be  a  "  new  North' 
West,"  and  to  say  so  is  misleading,  for  in  the  North- West  we  have 
two  hundred  million  acres  (four  times  the  area  of  the  United  States 
wheat  plateau)  of  good  wheat  land  free  from  trees  and  rocks,  while 
in  Quebec,  though  we  have  some  river  valleys  and  plateaus  (that 
when  cleared  will  be  good  for  crops),  they  will  not  make  up  over 
10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  of  Quebec's  total  area  ;  surely  this  cannot 
rightly  be  called  a  "  new  North- West,"  or  properly  be  compared  to 
a  wheat  plateau  that  has  over  95  per  cent,  in  enormous  blocks  of  land 
good  for  farm  crops.   Mr.  Osborn  also  did  some  injustice  to  our  chief 
railways,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Canadian  Northern. 
He  says  :  "  You  sit  or  sleep  at  ease  on  the  International  limited,  the 
best  train  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  do  not  suffer  from  that 
pitching  and  rolling  which,  on  other  Canadian  lines,  give  rise  to 
car-sickness."    I  hope  none  of  you  will  take  that  to  heart  seriously, 
for  I  assure  you  you  need  not  wait  till  the  new  line  is  completed  to 
travel  in  comfort,  but  can  come  now,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  and  give  you  good  rides  on  good  rails  in  comfortable  cars.    We 
do  not  want  you  to  wait  to  come  to  Canada  until  1911  (the  time  the 
Grand  Trunk  hope  to  complete  their  transcontinental  line),  for,  though 
you  are  now  investing  largely  in  Canada,  the  United  States  people 
are  getting  in  ahead  of  you  and  snapping  up  the  best  investments 
more  rapidly  than  you  are.    You  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  great  natural  wealth  of  Canada  until  you  see  it  for  yourselves, 
I  therefore  say  come,  and  come  quickly, 
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Dr.  T.  MILLER  MAGUIRE  :  As  no  one  else  is  rising  I  venture  to  say 
a  few  words.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  previous  speaker  on 
any  details  relating  to  the  manifold  and  manifest  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  to  commerce  and  to  the  development  of  the  mar- 
vellous material  resources  of  Canada  by  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  consequent  opening  of  the 
vast  districts  teeming  with  "  the  potentialities  of  growing  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  when  he  was 
selling  Thrale's  brewery.  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  or  bad 
fortune,  like  the  gallant  Admiral  who  has  just  spoken,  of  owning 
shares  in  any  railway,  Canadian  or  English,  and  whether  or  not 
preference  or  ordinary  shareholders  get  dividends  concerns  me 
not.  And  yet  I  and  hundreds  of  my  friends  like  myself  have  ordinary 
shares  in  the  British  Empire,  and  if  our  advice  were  taken  by  the 
vote-catching  and  fiddling  empiricists  who  become  members  of 
our  Cabinets,  we  would  all  have  preference  shares  not  only  in 
Canada  and  in  the  Pacific  States  like  Australia,  but  in  the  whole 
Empire,  one  and  indivisible.  I  confess  when  I  looked  at  the  great 
map  before  me  and  listened  to  the  marvels  described  by  Mr.  Osborn 
as  pertaining  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
it  portrays,  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  so 
much  greatness  being  placed  at  the  command  of  our  race.  My 
imagination  failed  to  grasp  all  the  magnificent  prospect.  I  could 
only  feel  like  the  poet  Keats  when  he  looked  into  Chapman's 
"  Homer  "  :— 

I  felt  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken, 

Or  like  that  Spanish  explorer  who  first  stared  with  eagle  eye  at 
the  Pacific  now  bounded  in  part  by  British  territory  ; 

.  .  .  And  all  his  men 

•  Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surprise 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

I  am  about  to  dwell  on  the  Imperial  significance  of  that  map  and 
on  the  lessons  of  the  lecture  with  regard  to  the  future  of  those 
transcontinental  lines  of  railway  from  the  world-empire  point  of 
view — how  they  link  the  Atlantic,  whose  strategic  significance 
from  the  world-empire  point  of  view  is  not  what  it  was,  with  the 
Pacific,  whose  importance  as  the  strategic  centre  of  mankind  is 
growing  daily.  How  would  Kuropatkin  have  resisted  the  Japanese 
so  long  only  for  the  railway  that  linked  Moscow  to  the  Pacific  ? 
But  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Esquimalt  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  Prince  Rupert's  great  harbour  h'nk  our  isles 
with  the  Pacific  even  more  closely  than  the  United  States  trans- 
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continental  lines  the  Atlantic,  as  the  lecturer  proves.  See  his  state- 
ment as  to  relative  distances  from  Japan  of  Prince  Rupert  and  San 
Francisco.  With  modern  steamers  from  a  stategic  point  of  view 
days  are  as  important  as  were  weeks  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria.  We  will  be  able  to  pour  reinforcements  across  Northern 
America  almost  as  rapidly  as  Prince  Khilkoff's  genius  poured 
reinforcements  through  Northern  Asia  into  Manchuria.  Truly  a 
grand  conception  and  one  of  the  sublimest  "  births  of  time."  Thus 
only  was  a  yellow  race,  so  long  despised  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  deprived  of  the  glory  of  a  Russian  Sedan.  The  lecturer  has 
censured  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevails  among  our  people 
concerning  our  Empire.  We  had  a  lecture  and  discussion  here 
lately  in  which  the  long  and  almost  infamous  neglect  of  Imperial 
history  and  geography  by  Oxford  was  sharply  censured,  and  I  can 
testify  to  the  most  deplorable  and  ruinous  methods  of  the  pre- 
posterous fashionable  Public  Schools,  which  are  centres  of  national 
decadence  rather  than  illumination.  But  do  you  want  the  Nadir 
of  incompetence  and  of  self-complacent  ignorance,  and  examples 
of  the  most  inexcusable  trifling  with  Imperial  and  Colonial  interests 
for  sixty  consecutive  years  ?  Well  then,  study  carefully  the  records 
of  the  terminological  inexactitudinisers  in  our  Cabinets.  They 
have  been  successful  vote-catchers,  political  fiddlers  as  Themis- 
tocles  would  call  them,  but  quite  incapable  of  "  sowing  greatness 
for  posterity."  They  have  strutted  about  as  ignorance  personified, 
and  degraded  everything,.  Imperial  and  Colonial,  which  they 
touched.  Look  at  the  map  carefully ;  see  the  State  of  Maine.  Why 
does  it  project  into  our  Canadian  Empire  as  a  strategic  fault  or  flaw  ? 
The  temporising  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  our  negotiators  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  United  States  was  the  cause.  The  Agent- 
General  for  British  Columbia  calls  my  attention  to  the  West,  to 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  late  Alverstone  Award.  Well ! 
Why  does  the  United  States  possess  Alaska  ?  Why  did  we  not  get 
the  bargain  from  Russia  ?  What  caused  so  many  claims  and  rights 
on  that  coast  ?  The  representative  of  British  Columbia  knows  that 
even  British  Columbia,  now  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the 
Imperial  crown,  was  about  to  be  abandoned.  The  cause  was  simply 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  and  the  wretched  narrowness  of 
men  of  the  Manchester  school  of  politicians.  A  Canadian  geography 
says  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  readiest  ways  of  winning  an 
English  peerage  seems  to  be  to  get  appointed  an  arbitrator,  and 
to  give  away  with  weak  complacency  and  subservience,  like  a 
good  philosophical  humanitarian,  a  slice  of  the  Empire  to  some  one 
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else.  Tho  lecturer  says  that  "  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  has  hardly  begun."  But  across  in  Asia  it  has  been 
the  ocean  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  Indeed,  the  Mongolian  swarms  that  once  rushed  into 
Europe,  may  (with  modern  ships,  which  make,  voyaging  so  much 
easier  than  marching,  and  which  enabled  us  to  put  400,000  horses 
into  South  Africa),  and  led  by  the  Bushido  and  bravery  of  the 
Japanese,  risk  adventures  on  the  line  of  mountains  and  against 
the  very  few  harbours  from  Alaska  to  Central  America,  and  even 
fare  forth  against  Northern  Australia.  When  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  are  in  working  order,  what  then  ?  Here 
a  very  slight  study  of  the  map  reveals  to  us  new  international  con- 
tingencies of  the  gravest  import.  The  new  world-Powers,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  with  command  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would 
almost  make  the  realms  of  strategy  their  own  ;  and  if  we  continue 
to  ignore  the  oracles  of  time  and  do  not  prepare  to  use  our  enormous 
resources  wisely,  our  Empire  will  fall  into  decay  more  rapidly 
than  did  the  Spanish  who  once  commanded  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  I  beg  of  my  audience  to  take  to  heart  all  the  marvels 
of  the  map  and  to  weigh  carefully  all  the  lessons  of  this  entrancing 
lecture.  Thus  only  will  they  be  able  to  cope  with  the  international 
crises,  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which  must  arise  within  ten  years.  From 
a  strategic  point  of  view  I  urge  my  audience  to  teach  wisdom  and 
foresight  to  our  rulers,  and  we  must  await  the  full  development 
of  Canada's  vast  resources  and  the  future  of  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  vast  empires  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  with 
awe — not  devoid  of  hope. 

Mr.  J.  V.  NIMMO  :  I  would  like  to  support  the  last  speaker.  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  working  and  living  in  Canada,  and  often  talked 
to  Canadians  about  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies,  and  have  been  reminded  of  the  loss  of  Maine 
and  Alaska.  I  tried  to  assure  them  that  some  of  these  things  about 
which  they  complain  were  mistakes,  mistakes  that  will  not  occur 
again.  In  supporting  the  last  speaker,  I  plead  that  every  English- 
man should  do  his  part  to  prevent  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  Colonies 
from  having  cause  to  feel  that  their  interests  are  not  as  carefully 
and  conscientiously  studied  as  our  own.  I  ask  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  railway  matters  not  to  judge  the  possibilities  of  railways 
in  Canada  too  much  by  what  has  existed  in  the  past  with  regard  to 
the  Grand  Trunk.  The  original  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
cost  too  much,  and  mistakes  were  made  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
repeated.  The  early  engineers  and  managers  were  not  accustomed 
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to  the  problems  offered  by  railway  work  in  such  u  new  and  large 
country,  and  there  has  been  the  added  drawback  of  having  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  London,  some  3000  miles  away  from  their 
railway.  These  difficulties  are  now  almost  overcome,  and  there 
should  be  &  bright  future  when  the  new  railway  is  completed. 
There  is  no' reason  why  such  difficulties  should  exist  in  the  case 
of  future  railways.  I  think  everybody  may  have  perfect  confidence 
in  the  future  of  Canada  from  the  railway  point  of  view  in  all  cases 
where  proper  judgment  is  used. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.)  :  It  is  now  my  duty 
to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer.  It  is  rather  difficult 
for  people  at  a  distance  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  Canadian 
development.  Anybody  who  has  watched  what  has  happened  in 
the  last  twenty  years  knows  that  the  whole  conditions  of  the  country 
have  in  that  time  changed.  We  have  all  become  familiar  with  the 
astonishing  development  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which 
now  controls  about  12,000  miles  of  railway,  although  only  completed 
in  1886.  We  have  had  to-night  described  to  us  an  equally  re- 
markable national  effort  to  open  up  fresh  territory,  but  not  a  word 
has  been  said  about  another  interesting  development  of  the  same 
kind  going  on  in  Canada.  About  twelve  years  ago  a  neighbour  of 
mine  in  Toronto  said  to  me  casually  that  he  and  his  partner  were 
going  lo  build  one  hundred  miles  of  railway  in  Manitoba.  Every 
day  since  then  that  firm,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Mann,  have  added 
more  than  a  mile  a  day  to  the  mileage  of  their  system  ;  that  was 
not  a  great  Government  enterprise,  but  a  simple  development, 
supplying  the  business  and  settlement  needs  of  the  country.  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  &  Mann  to-day  are  thrusting  in  between  the  Grand 
Trunk  in  the  North  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  the  South  a  line  of 
railway  purely  on  the  lines  of  commercial  demand,  which  already 
covers  four  thousand  miles,  and  I  can  assure  you,  even  after  what 
you  have  heard  about  other  lines,  that  this  line  is  quite  as  extra- 
ordinary. These  three  great  lines  together  show  of  what  Canada 
is  capable.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  applause  when  a  gentleman 
spoke  rather  vehemently  about  what  England  has  given  up  that 
belonged  to  Canada,  and  he  blames  English  ignorance.  I  never 
do  that  in  speaking  of  our  Canadian  people.  I  say  :  "  It  was  quite 
as  much  your  ignorance  and  want  of  combination,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  facts  known  and  bring  them 
before  the  British  Government.  How  can  you  expect  people  in 
London  to  know  all  about  these  things  when  the  Canadian  people 
did  not  understand  them  ?  "  One  speaker  said  that  some  Canadians 
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wanted  to  know  what  England  had  to  give  to  thorn.  It  was  pointed 
out  only  the  other  day  by  a  great  Canadian  financier  that  last  year 
no  less  than  200,000,000  dollars  of  English  capital  were  sent  to 
Canada  from  England  for  the  support  of  her  interests.  That  cer- 
tainly is  something  our  friend  might  mention.  I  would  add,  now 
that  Canada  is  to  be  consulted  constantly  about  her  affairs,  wo 
ought  not  hereafter  to  have  to  deplore  that  ignorance  which  is  as 
much  the  fault  of  Canada  as  of  the  English  people. 

Mr.  OSBORN  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  reception  of  my  ad- 
dress. It  has  been  impossible,  of  course,  in  a  paper  like  this  to 
particularise.  In  such  cases  the  experts  present  must  fill  in  the 
detail.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  certainly  will  give  opportunities 
for  industrial  pioneering,  as  I  said,  but  I  did  not  say  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  new  North- West  created  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  I  think  my  critic  would  have  done  well  to  quote  the  actual 
words  of  my  paper.  The  Archdeacon  knows  most  of  the  northern 
portions  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
by  heart,  and  tells  us  that  the  land  is  good  agricultural  land.  As 
regards  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  who  asked  me  a  question 
about  dividends,  I  would  only  say  that  I  think  that  question  has 
now  been  fully  answered.  The  mistake  in  the  first  instance  was 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  was  built  in  English  style  and  run  in  English 
style,  but  as  the  railway  happened  to  be  situated  on  the  North 
American  continent  such  methods  led  to  loss  in  certain  directions. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  changed  since  then.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  railway  in  North  America  pay  you  have  got  to  trust  the 
men  on  the  spot.  It  stands  to  reason  that  people  in  London  cannot 
know  how  to  run  a  railway  three  thousand  miles  away.  The  old 
Grand  Trunk  system  will  be  in  a  very  different  position  when  it  is 
linked  with  the  western  half  of  the  new  transcontinental,  and  the 
freight  from  the  rich  prairie  provinces  and  the  through  traffic 
begin  to  pour  into  the  lines  which  made  old  Ontario.  I  will  now 
ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman.  It  would 
be  absurd  of  me  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  Dr.  Parkin.  You 
know  him,  and  he  knows  the  Empire  as  much  as  does  any  living 
man.  His  efforts  to  put  Imperialism  on  a  scholarly  footing,  or, 
shall  we  say,  to  put  scholarship  on  an  Imperial  footing,  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  responded,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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FORTY.-FIRST    ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

THE  Forty-first  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was" held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  February  23,  1909.  Admiral 
Sir  N.  Bowden  Smith,  K.C.B.,  a  member  of  the  Council,  presided. 
Among  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

MESSRS.  R.  TWEED  BAIRD,  E.  H.  BANKS,  S.  A.  BARTLETT,  W.  BAYNES, 
WM.  BELL,  R.  BEWLEY,  R.  S.  BOND,  B.  BRENAN,  C.M.G.,  H.  H.  BRIDGE,  SIR 
HENRY  BULWER,  G.C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  ALLAN  CAMPBELL,  HOLROYD  CHAPLIN, 
N.  L.  COHEN,  REV.  H.  N.  COLLIER,  REV.  H.  R.  COLLUM,  MESSRS.  A.  R. 

COLQUHOtTN,     J.     D.    COLVIN,    C.    V.    CfiEAGH,    C.M.G.,    F.    H.    DANGAR,    J.    E. 

DAWSON,  W.  DEED,  S.  EDWARDS,  JOHN  FERGUSON,  C.M.G.,  CAPT.  W.  RAFFLES 
FLINT,  MESSRS.  F.  H.  FLETCHER,  W.  G.  SNOWDEN  GARD,  C.  S.  GOLDMANN 
HENRY  GRANT,  W.  LAWSON  GRANT,  C.  B.  HAMILTON,  C.M.G.,  M.  G.  HEELES, 
C.  A.  HENSSLER,  W.  H.  F.  HILL,  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ALBERT  H.  HIME,  K.C.M.G., 
SIR  HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  S.  S.  KEYZER,  SIR  GODFREY 
LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  G.  B.  LEECHMAN,  H.  S.  MEILANDT,  T.  D.  MERTON, 
A.  MOOR-RADFORD,  F.  J.  NEWNHAM,  SIR  MONTAGU  F.  OMMANNEY,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  MESSRS.  E.  B.  OSBORN,  A.  L.  PALIOLOGUS,  SIR  J.  ROPER 
PARKINGTON,  MR.  J.  PEIRIS,  COLONEL  D.  G.  PITCHER,  REV.  S.  G.  PONSONBY, 
MESSRS.  J.  G.  POOLE,  ROBERT  PORTER,  H.  LEONARD  PUCKLE,  HON.  C.  H. 
RASON,  MAJOR-GENERAL  C.  W.  ROBINSON,  C.B.,  CAPT.  W.  P.  ROCHE,  MR.  H. 
SAMUEL,  CAPT.  G.  COLQUHOUN  SCONCE,  MESSRS.  W.  G.  SHARP,  T.  SHELDON, 
J.  D.  SMALL,  F.  W.  STONE,  E.  E.  F.  TARTE,  E.  H.  TURNBULL,  W.  B.  VALLANCEY, 
T.  B.  VARTY,  P.  L.  WATERHOUSE,  L.  H.  WEBBER,  H.  A.  WICKHAM,  J.  P.  G. 
WILLIAMSON,  A.  M.  WORKMAN,  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  nominated  two  scrutineers  to  conduct  the  ballot 
for  the  election  of  the  Council— Sir  Godfrey  Y.  Lagden,  K.C.M.G., 
on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  A.  Moor-Radford,  on  behalf  of  the 
Fellows. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Frederick  Young,  who,  the  Chairman 
remarked,  had  hardly  ever  been  absent  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  expressing  regret  that  a  cold  prevented  his  attending. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  taken  as  read. 

Sir  MONTAGU  F.  OMMANNEY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.  (Hon. 
Treasurer)  :  In  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  I  propose 
to  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  accounts  of  1908.  It  so 
happens  that  some  of  the  salient  points  connected  with  the  accounts 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Report.  Dealing  first  with  the  receipts 
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you  will  naturally  turn  to  what  is  our  main  source  of  revenue, 
namely  the  income  derived  from  the  annual  subscriptions  of  Fellows. 
These  amounted  to  £5,258,  which  is  a  decrease  compared  with  last  year 
of  about  £200.  I  do  not  consider  that  decrease  is  at  all  significant. 
It  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  depression  which  has  prevailed 
generally,  and  which  has  been  nowhere  more  keenly  felt  than  in 
South  Africa,  whence  we  derive  a  considerable  number  of  our  sub- 
scriptions. The  slight  loss  under  this  head  is  more-than  compensated 
by  an  increase  in  our  total  income  for  the  year.  That  income 
amounted  to  £10,159,  as  against  £8,460  in  1907,  showing  a  consider- 
able increase.  The  happy  consequence  is  we  are  able  to  close  this 
year  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  nearly  £4,000,  against  £2, 4 12"  in  1907. 
The  expenditure  does  not  call  for  much  remark.  Some  of  the  items 
show  a  slight  increase  and  others  a  decrease,  and  the  total  of  £6,208 
compares  with  £6,048  in  1907.  The  increase  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  periodical  internal  painting  and  the  fitting  up  of  three  rooms 
which  we  took  over  from  the  Office  of  Works  for  the  purpose  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  and  very  valuable  library.  Turning  to  assets 
and  liabilities,  I  invite  attention  specially  to  the  items,  because 
they  furnish  the  best  test  of  our  financial  position.  Of  our  liabilities, 
£493  are  due  to  sundry  outstanding  accounts,  and  our  assets  are 
put  at  the  highly  respectable  figure  of  £65,994,  showing  a  balance 
in  favour  of  assets  of  £65,500.  Of  course  this  figure,  which  repre- 
sents our  liabilities,  is  an  actual  and  incontestable  figure ;  on 
the  other  hand  our  assets  have  been  necessarily  estimated,  but 
estimated  on  a  strictly  cautious  and  conservative  basis.  For  instance 
take  the  first  item — Subscriptions  Outstanding  £701,  which  are 
estimated  at  £175.  I  do  not  think  we  have  here  put  an  excessive 
estimate  on  the  sense  of  honour  of  those  of  our  Fellows  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  appear  to  have  been  temporarily  oblivious  of 
their  obligation  towards  us.  You  will  find  this  building  taken 
at  cost  price,  and  the  site  also,  no  credit  whatever  being  taken  for  the 
undoubted  increment  in  value  which  has  accrued  every  year  on  this 
very  central  and  valuable  property.  The  Fellows  therefore  may 
accept  the  statement  with  all  confidence,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
will  find  many  similar  institutions  which  can  show  such  an  excellent 
record.  But  as  men  of  business  we  are  bound  to  look  not  only 
to  the  present  and  the  past,  but  also  to  the  future,  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  there  lies  before  us  a  question  of  some  little  difficulty, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  Report.  You 
will  find  that  the  Council,  while  bearing  in  mind  the  very 
considerable  loss  of  income  (over  £1,400  a  year)  which  results  from 
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the  giving  Up  of  part  of  the  premises  by  the  Admiralty,  feel  soine* 
difficulty  in  appropriating  those  premise?  to  the  greater  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  Fellows,  and  to  the  extension  of  the 
Institute's  activities  and  usefulness,  unless  they  can  see  their 
way  to  some  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows, 
because  the  appropriation  must  involve  not  only  additional  capital 
outlay,  but  additional  yearly  expenditure,  and  they  appeal  to  you 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  bringing  in  an  increased  number  of 
Fellows  to  the  Institute.  I  desire  to  second  the  appeal  as  strongly 
as  I  possibly  can,  and  in  doing  so  I  venture  to  invoke  not  only  your 
interest  in  the  Institute,  very  deep  and  real  as  I  know  it  to  be,  but 
also  your  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism  towards  the  Empire.  For 
this  our  Institute  has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  Imperial  work.  I 
have  done  much  to  help  the  people  of  these  islands  and  the  dominions 
beyond  the  seas  to  realise  something  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 
Empire,  something  of  its  vast  resources,  of  its  illimitable  potentiali- 
ties in  the  future,  of  its  vital  importance  to  our  very  existence  as 
a  nation—  an  importance  that  is  bound  from  year  to  year  to  become 
supremely  paramount.  That  great  Englishman  and  far-sighted 
statesman,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  always  impressed  upon  us  that  we 
should  learn  to  "  think  imperially  "  so  that  each  one  of  us  should 
do  what  lies  in  his  power  to  help  to  hand  down  to  his  descendants 
the  splendid  inheritance  received  from  his  forefathers,  unimpaired 
in  its  resources  and  strengthened  by  bonds  of  indissoluble  unity. 
If  you  will  try  to  think  imperially  and  translate  your  thoughts  into 
action,  I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  appeal  which  the  Council  has 
made  this  afternoon,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  support, 
will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  now  rise  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
It  would  be  unbecoming  were  I  not  to  refer  to  some  distinguished 
men  who  have  passed  away  in  our  Institute  during  the  past  year. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  a  man 
whose  ripe  experience  and  sound  judgment  were  well  known  to 
all  Englishmen.  The  Marquis  of  Linlithgow  was  another  of  our 
Vice-Presidents.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Australian 
station  during  part  of  the  time  he  was  Governor  of  Australia,  and 
I  know  how  much  he  was  appreciated  out  there.  He  was  the  first 
Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  on  his  return  home 
became  Lord  Chamberlain  for  some  years,  and  was  also  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  who  greatly  appreciated 
him.  Among  others  who  have  passed  away  were  Sir  Henry  Drum* 
mond  Wolff,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  this  Institute,  and  the 
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Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  whose  recent 
tragic  death  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  of  you.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  during  the  past  year  the  Council  have  made  the  Rhodes 
Scholars  Honorary  Fellows  of  this  Institute  during  the  time  of  their 
stay  at  Oxford.  The  number  entitled  to  the  privilege  will  be  about 
sixty.  We  feel  sure  you  will  approve  of  this  step.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  that  these  young  men  should  be  able  to  use  our  library  and 
Institute,  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  later  in  life  they  may 
become  permanent  members  of  the  Institute.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  passage  in  the  Report  is  that  relating  to  that  portion 
of  our  premises  hitherto  held  by  the  Admiralty.  The  Council  arc 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  best  way  of  using  the  premises  which  will  revert  to  us. 
I  believe  that  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  we  should  let  off  the 
Craven  Street  premises,  to  which  a  separate  entrance  could  be 
obtained,  and  adapt  the  remaining  rooms  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  Fellows.  But  the  matter  is  being  well  considered  by 
the  Council  and  by  the  architect,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  any 
definite  steps  are  taken  some  plan  will  be  posted  up  in  the  Institute. 
Any  suggestions  that  may  be  made  will  be  carefully  considered 
by  the  Council.  There  are  two  other  matters  which  could  not  find 
a  place  in  the  Report  as  they  do  not  apply  to  last  year.  The  first 
is  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  in  June  next.  The 
Council  has  offered  to  the  delegates  who  will  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  the  honorary  membership  of  the  Institute  during 
their  stay  in  this  country,  and  I  trust  you  will  approve  of  this 
action,  which,  besides  being  an  act  of  hospitality,  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  Institute  better  known  in  places  beyond  the  seas.  The 
other  matter  to  which  I  would  refer  is  the  banquet  given  last  month 
to  Lord  Northcote,  late  Governor-General  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth. The  banquet  itself  was  a  great  success.  It  was  well 
organised  and  well  arranged,  as  these  things  always  are  by  our 
excellent  secretary,  and  was  attended  by  several  influential  people. 
What  made  the  occasion  particularly  interesting  was  a  speech 
from  Lord  Northcote.  He  alluded  to  the  excellent  results  which 
must  follow  from  an  interchange  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  officers- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  one  of  our  members, 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  is  shortly  going  out  on  a  tour  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  straight  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
his  visit  will  lead  to  a  useful  change  of  ideas/  What,  however, 
particularly  interested  me  was  Lord  Northcote's  reference  to  the 
question  of  defence.  He  had  been  speaking  of  the  great  size  of 
VOL.  XL. — 4.  x 
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Australia  and  its  sparse  population,  and  he  went  on  to  say  :    "  The 
problem  for  Australia  is  how  to  colonise  and  settle  this  great  terri- 
tory.    We  must  remember  that  if,  unhappily,  instead  of  being  on 
terms  of  cordial  friendship,  we  were  on  bad  terms  with  the  great 
empires  of  China  or  Japan  it  would  be  possible  for  a  force  to  seize 
on  the  magnificent  and  wholly  undefended  harbour  of  Port  Darwin, 
where  they  would  find  a  rich  tropical  climate  which  would  well 
sustain  any  force  of  Asiatic  soldiery,  who  could  then  march  at 
their  leisure  in  overwhelming  force  southwards  through  Australia. 
Now,  while  I  have  said  something  from  a  purely  Australian  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  immigration,  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility 
for  five  millions  of  people,  no  matter  how  hardy  and  how  skilful, 
to  defend  and  develop  a  continent  three  parts  the  size  of  Europe. 
They  are  neither  numerically  nor  financially  able  to  maintain  the 
necessary  force  for  their  own  defence,  and  must  rely  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  aid  of  the  Mother  Country  in  time  of  need. 
But  we  have  also  to  consider  that  the  resources  even  of  the  British 
Empire  are  not  illimitable,  and  that,  with  Great  Britain's  world- 
wide Empire,  she  may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  make 
great  sacrifices  in  every  portion  of  the  globe.   Therefore,  the  amount 
of  aid  which  Australia  can  look  for  from  the  Mother  Country  must 
necessarily  be  limited,  and  she  must  largely  depend  upon  herself 
for  her  defence/'    With  regard  to  the  navy  we  are  committed  to 
the  two-Power  standard,   and   from  the  pledges  given  by  both 
political  parties  we  may  hope  that  standard  will  be  maintained. 
We  can  hardly  hope  for  a  higher  standard  because  I  do  not  know 
how  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  possibly  find  the  means ; 
but  I  would  remind  you  that  in  consequence  of  the  largely  increasing 
armaments  of  some  of  our  continental  neighbours  we  have  been 
obliged  to  recall  a  great  many  of  our  ships  from  foreign  seas  and 
concentrate  them  in  Home  waters,  for  the  heart  of  the  Empire 
must  be  protected.     But  as  a  result  of  that  concentration,  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  Far  Eastern  waters  we  have  no  battleship 
and  only  four  armoured  cruisers,  whereas  Japan  has  a  powerful 
navy  and  large  land  forces.    It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  well  under- 
stood that  neither  Australia  nor  New  Zealand  could  expect  to  get 
any  substantial  assistance  from  this  country  in  case  they  were 
attacked  by  a  squadron  of  armour-clad  vessels,   because  in  the 
first  place  under  present  conditions,  considering  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  our  land  forces,  they  could  not  be  spared,  and  secondly  it 
would  take  too   long  for  vessels"  to  get  out  there  in  sufficient  time 
to  avert  a  disaster.    I  think  this  concentration  of  the  fleet  in  Home 
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waters,  though  absolutely  necessary  under  existing  conditions, 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  British  people.  It  is  a  b;id 
thing  for  the  navy  and  a  bad  thing  for  the  Empire  that  our  fleet 
should  be  tied  to  our  shores  in  the  way  it  is  at  present.  I  do  not 
think  our  people  realise  that  sufficiently,  and  they  should  insist 
on  our  keeping  up  a  real  territorial  army  ready  to  be  mobilised  at 
short  notice,  so  that  although  we  must  always  now  keep  a  big 
fleet  in  home  waters,  some  at  all  events  of  our  ships  should  be  freer 
than  they  are  at  present  to  do  their  duty  in  any  part  of  the  high 
seas  where  their  services  may  be  required. 

The  Eev.  H.  R.  COLLUM  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  A.  R.  COLQUHOUN  :    As  an  old  member  of  this  Institute  I 
should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  arising  out  of  the  report.    May  I 
draw  your  attention  to  the  paragraph  of  the  Report  which  says, 
speaking  of   the  falling  in  next  year  of  the  lease  of  part  of  our 
building  :   "  As  the  resumption  of  possession  will  not  only  diminish 
the  income  of  the  Institute  by  depriving  it  of  the  rent  hitherto 
received,  but  also  involve  a  considerable  addition  to  the  ordinary 
annual    expenditure,    the    extra    accommodation    cannot,    in    the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  be  adequately  utilised  unless  there  is  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows.    The  Council,  there- 
fore, invite  the  co-operation  of  the  Fellows  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  add  considerably  to  the  roll  during  the  year  1909."    Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  only  this  special  circumstance  which  calls 
for  special  effort.   A  reference  to  the  Report  shows  that  the  income 
of  the  Institute  has  been  practically  stationary  for  twenty  years  and 
the  membership  for  over  a  decade.    Considering  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  communications  which  has  taken  place  in  that  period,  the 
much  larger  number  of  Colonials  who  visit  us  annually,  and  (I  may 
add)  the  growth  of  our  library  and  its  attraction  for  students  of 
Colonial  subjects,  I  regard  this  stagnation  in  our  work  as  a  most 
serious  matter,  and  one  which  makes  it  imperative  for  us  to  con- 
sider seriously  what  may  be  the  causes  of  it.  I  quite  agree  that  some 
unusual  effort  is  necessary  to  increase  our  membership  this  year. 
I  feel,  however,  that  we  ought  not  to  depend  only  upon  personal 
effort,   which  is  necessarily  spasmodic,  but  should  endeavour  to 
find  some  method  by  which  we  can  render  membership  more  at- 
tractive.   I  believe  we  can  only  do  this  by  giving  our  members  a 
more  lively  interest  in   the   work   of   the  Institute,  and  that,  this 
can  only  be  accomplished,  first,  by  making  our  government  more 
representative  ;  second-,  by  bringing  more  Colonials  into  our  .Council. 
•     As  to  the  first  point,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  our  con- 
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stitution.     By  this  a  Council  is  chosen,  which  has  the  power  to  fill 
up  vacancies  in  its  members,  subject  to  confirmation  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.     A  portion  of  the  Council  retires  periodically,  but 
is  eligible  for  re-election,  and  the  Council  has  the  duty  of  recom- 
mending the  re-election  of  these  members  ;    while  the  Fellows,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  are  merely  invited  to  confirm,  or  reject,  these 
proposals.     In  effect  what  happens  is  that  the  Councillors,  animated 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  offer  themselves  for  re-election,  and  neither  the 
Council  in  the  first  place,  nor  the  Fellows  at  the  meeting,  are  pre- 
pared to  perform  the  invidious  task  of  proposing  new  men  at  the 
cost  of  rejecting  those  who  have  served  the  Institute  well  in  the 
past.     The  result  is  practically  a  permanent  Council  of  life- members, 
and,  however  efficient  and  zealous  they  may  be  individually,  the 
Institute  loses  the  invigorating  influence  which  would  result  from  a 
constant  infusion  of  fresh  blood.     May  I  draw  your  attention  to 
the  constitution  of  a  sister-society,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  a  Fellow  ?     The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  a  Council  in 
many  respects  similar  to  ours,  though  they  have  only  six  Vice- 
Presidents  while  we  have  twenty.     But  there  are  important  differ- 
ences.    The  President  is  Chairman  of  Council,  and  as  such  has 
important  duties  of  supervision,  which,  I  may  mention,  are  actively 
carried  out.     Moreover — and  to  this  I  draw  special  attention — 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and  seven  Councillors  (one-third  of  their 
total)  must  retire  every  year,  and  are  not  eligible  for  re-election  until 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year.     The  election  of  the  new  Councillors 
is  a  genuine  election,  not  a  mere  ratification  of  the  choice  already 
made.     I  may  mention  that  the  membership  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  goes  up  steadily,  if  slowly,  year  by  year,  and 
is  actually  in  excess  of  that  of  this  Institute,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  powerful  offshoots  have  been  started  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom — Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  through- 
out Scotland — which  have  between  them  a  membership  greater 
than  that  of  the  parent  society.     The  constitution  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  is  even  more  representative. 
A  list,   including   not  less   than   seven  members    who    have  not 
served    on    the   Council    during    either    the    current  or  the  pre- 
ceding year,   has   to   be    nominated    by    the    Council,    and    the 
number  of  names  in  all  must  be  not  less  than  two  in  excess  of 
the   vacancies.      This  list,  which  forms  the   balloting  list  for  the 
annual  election,  has  to  be  presented  by  the  Council  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  annual  general  meeting. 
I  cannot    help   feeling  that   our   Institute,  which  is  intended  tq 
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unite  with  us  in  sympathy  and  interests  those  of  our  kinsmen  who 
live  overseas,  should  take  into  account  the  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  really  representative  institutions  which  is  the  predominant  note 
in  colonial  development.  I  am  convinced  that,  until  we  remodel 
our  constitution  with  a  view  to  rendering  it  more  popular  and 
democratic,  we  shall  not  be  successful  in  any  attempt  to  widen  our 
sphere  of  work.  No  such  vital  change"Should,  of  course,  be  attempted 
without  serious  consideration,  and  I  raise  the  question  now  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  receive  that  consideration  in  the  near  future. 
That  I  may  be  in  order  in  so  doing,  I  propose  the  following  amend- 
ment : 

'  That  the  adoption  of  this  report  be  deferred,  pending  the 
calling  of  a  special  general  meeting  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
making  certain  changes  in  the  constitution  ;  and  that  this  meeting 
requests  the  Council  to  call  such  a  meeting  within  the  next  two 
months." 

Mr.  W.  L.  GRANT  :  I  lise  to  second  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
matter  upon  which  I  feel  strongly,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that 
neither  Mr.  Colquhoun  nor  myself,  nor  anyone  who  thinks  as  we  do, 
intends  any  attack  upon  or  any  disparagement  of  individual 
members  of  the  Council.  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  a  certain 
number  of  them,  and  there  is  not  one  whom  it  is  not  an  honour  to 
know.  There  is  not  one  of  them,  I  believe,  who  is  not  sacrificing 
time  and  energy  to  help  forward  the  Institute.  In  spite  of  that, 
I  am  prepared  to  stand  here  and  say  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Council 
is  not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be.  That  is  bound  to  be  so  as  long  as 
you  have  a  self-perpetuating  Council — a  Council  which  only  chooses, 
and  practically  only  can  choose,  a  new  member  when  an  old  member 
dies.  A  self-perpetuating  body  is  bound  to  be  an  oligarchy,  and 
an  oligarchy'  is  always  weak.  The  Council,  I  think,  make  quite 
insufficient  attempts  to  carry  out  the  changes  and  developments 
which  are  necessary.  At  present,  for  example,  we  have  a  most 
admirable  library  and  a  most  admirable  Librarian.  I  have  had  to 
do  with  many  librarians  indifferent  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  yet  to 
find  one  more  efficient,  more  cultured,  or  more  enthusiastic.  Again, 
the  meetings  and  the  banquets  of  the  Institute  are  ably  arranged  by 
our  Secretary.  In  all  these  matters  they  have  the  hearty  support 
of  the  Council.  But  there  are  half  a  dozen,  there  are  a  dozen, 
there  are  a  hundred  things  which  ought  to  have  been  done  and 
have  not  been  done,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  see,  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  our  getting.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  said  the  Institute  is  doing 
great  Imperial  work.  It  certainly  does,  but  it  could  do  a  great  deal 
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more.  We  ought  to  have,  as  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has, 
daughter  or  sister  affiliated  Institutes  in  different  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  We  have  not  got  them.  Supposing  we  tried,  and  found 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  carry  on  those  Institutes, 
what  should  be  done  ?  We  ought  to  hold  meetings  in  those  centres 
— meetings  perhaps  lasting  two  or  three  days — and  gradually  work 
up  enthusiasm  until  the  time  was  ripe  to  found  a  permanent  branch. 
Again,  there  is  a  perfect  wilderness  of  tropical  problems  awaiting 
settlement  over  our  wide  Empire,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  can  find,  that  is  being  touched  by  the  Institute.  The  reason 
is,  of  course,  we  have  not  got  the  money.  The  whole  thing  is  in  a 
vicious  circle.  We  shall  not  get  more  money  until  we  get  more 
members,  and  we  shall  not  get  more  members  until  we  give  them 
more  interest  in  the  Institute.  We  ought  to  have  travelling 
scholarships  and,  if  possible,  investigating  Commissioners  to  in- 
vestigate these  tropical  problems.  We  have  not  got  the  money. 
The  report  refers  to  the  Australian  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
and  mentions  that  the  nomination  of  the  first  Director  was  delegated 
to  the  Royal  Society  and  other  bodies.  If  this  Institute  had 
developed  in  the  last  forty  years  as  it  should  have  done,  I  think  we 
should  have  been  consulted  in  that  matter.  Take  a  small  point : 
two  years  ago  a  member  rose,  amid  the  applause  of  nearly  everyone, 
and  suggested  the  advisability  of  opening  the  Institute  on  Sundays. 
The  Chairman  promised  consideration  of  the  matter.  But  the 
Council  have  not  even  yet  reported.  We  want  money  for  all  sorts 
of  things — to  raise  the  salary  of  every  permanent  official  we  have 
got.  Even  if  the  Council  were  in  every  way  as  energetic  as  it 
ought  to  be,  if  it  carried  out  every  reform  I  have  indicated  or  which 
can  be  suggested,  even  so  it  should  be  improved,  because  the  fact 
is  our  present  constitution  prevents  any  direct  interest  being  taken 
in  our  administration  by  the  Colonies  or  by  Colonists  who  form 
three-fourths  of  our  membership.  None  of  the  non-resident 
Fellows  are  eligible  for  membership  either  of  the  Vice-Presidential 
body  or  of  the  Council.  We  ought  to  have  a  body  of  Colonial 
Vice-Presidents  and  Colonial  Councillors.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
they  would  be  out  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  they  are  wanted  here  ; 
but  I  reply  that  we  do  need  as  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  men 
who  would  come  back  to  England  looking  forward  to  having  the 
honour  of  presiding  at  our  meetings,  so  that  when  they  return  to 
the  Colonies  they  would  be  able  to  speak  about  our  work  and  make 
the  work  of  the  Institute  known  in  a  way  it  is  not  known  at  present. 
It  will  be  said  we  have  a  Council  of  members  whose  knowledge  of 
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the.  Colonies  is  unsurpassed,  and  I  agree.  No  one  knows 
about  South  Africa  than  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  or  of  Canada  than 
Dr.  Parkin  or  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  That,  however,  is  not  all.  What 
•we  need  is  Colonial  Yice-Presidents  and  Councillors  who  will  thereby 
make  every  Colonial  member  take  a  special  interest  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  who  when  at  home  in  the  Colonies  will  be  an  advertising 
centre  of  the  Institute.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  whole 
body  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  might  be  re-organised  on 
a  federal  basis.  One  thing  is  certain,  our  membership  and  our 
income  are  practically  stationary  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
to  improve  that  state  of  things  until  we  let  new  blood  and  new 
ideas  into  the  Council.  This  is  actually  contemplated  by  Rule  61, 
which  says  :  "  It  being  required  to  make  certain  annual  changes 
in  the  Council  as  before  specified,  a  sufficient  number  of  printed 
balloting  lists  are  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  each  resident  Fellow." 
Changes,  therefore,  are  considered  advisable,  but  under  our  present 
system  you  can  only  get  them  by  killing  a  member  of  the  Council 
or  by  taking  the  very  invidious  task  upon  you  of  turning  out  a 
member  who  is  personally  suitable  and  who  has  been  specially 
recommended  by  the  Council.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
that  is  never  done  ;  so  that  the  only  way  for  me  to  get  someone 
on  the  Council  would  be  to  kill  some  existing  member.  All  that 
we  ask  is  that  Rule  61  should  be  made  a  reality — that  there  should 
be  some  mechanism  whereby  we  can  bring  in  new  blood  and  new 
ideas  into  the  Council. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  As  Chairman,  I  have  to  say  I  consider  the 
amendment  out  of  order.  This  meeting  is  called  especially,  among 
other  things,  to  pass  the  Report,  or  otherwise  in  February  or  March, 
and  Members  know  perfectly  well  that  one  calendar  month's  notice 
must  be  given  of  any  alteration  of  the  rules  which  they  desire  to 
propose.  I  think  that  now  asking  us  to  postpone  this  meeting  is  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  COLQTJHOUN  :     You  can  have  the  meeting  to-morrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  do  not  think  that  suitable.  The  amendment 
is  out  of  order.  Under  Rule  66,  "  Any  twenty-five  Fellows  may 
propose  to  the  Council  any  new  rule  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of 
any  existing  rule  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and,  if  dis- 
satisfied with  the  answer  of  the  Council,  they  may  require  that  their 
proposition  be  referred  to  a  Special  General  Meeting,  which  the 
Council  shall  convene  for  that  purpose  within  one  calendar  month 
after  receiving  such  requisition."  Now,  I  may  say  I  sympathise 
with  the  proposer  and  seconder  to  a  certain  ex-tent.  The  question 
has  often  been  considered.  The  desire  of  the  Council  is  to  have 
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each  Colony  represented  among  its  members.  It  is  essential ,  of 
course,  that  that  should  be  dona  carefully,  so  as  not  to  give  a  pre- 
ponderance to  one  Dominion  or  Colony.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
seconder  approves  of  the  two  excellent  representatives  from  Canada. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  infusion  of  new 
blood.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  compelled  to  rule  this 
amendment  out  of  order,  because  the  Rules  distinctly  provide  the 
procedure  which  is  to  be  observed  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  E.  H.  TURNBULL  :  As  far  as  Membership  goes,  I  agree  with 
the  former  speakers,  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  I  could  give  innumerable  instances  taken  from  Canada 
where  clubs  grow  more  rapidly.  ("  This  is  not  a  club  but  an  Institute.") 
It  has  certain  features  of  a  club.  ("  Hardly  any  ").  Well,  there  is 
afternoon  tea.  Whether  it  is  a  club  or  not  is  not  a  very  important 
point.  We  want  to  make  progress,  and  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make. 
An  important  question  is  whether  we  have  grit  and  nerve  enough  to 
take  over  the  whole  building  which  is  about  to  fall  into  our  hands, 
or  shall  we  sublet  a  part  of  it  ?  Now  I  belong  to  a  body  of  men 
(I  must  not  say  ','  club  ")  who  the  other  day  decided  to  put  up  a 
club  building  in  London  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds, 
and  which  also  doubled  its  fees  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  The 
result  was  we  got  500  new  members  during  December,  and  last 
month  80  new  members,  who  paid  the  doubled  subscription.  Now, 
if  we  have  grit  and  nerve  enough  to  give  people  something  for  their 
money,  we  too  will  get  many  new  members.  If  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  our  Council,  I  would  not  hesitate  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  I  should 
only  be  sorry  that  the  portion  of  the  building  we  are  to  get  over  from 
the  Admiraltyis  so  small.  Now,  as  to  how  to  increase  our  membership. 
In  Canada  we  have  a  number  of  clubs  called  "  Canada  Clubs.' 
When  Lord  Milner  was  over  the  other  day,  he  spoke  oftener  under  the 
auspices  of  these  clubs  than  under  any  other  auspices,  and  got  more 
quickly  and  practically  in  touch  with  Canadians  through  means 
of  these  clubs  than  perhaps  would  have  been  possible  by  any  other 
means.  I  suggest  that  our  Institute  should  form  a  club  here  similar 
to  those  I  refer  to.  These  clubs  are  simply  lunching  clubs  ;  their 
main  purpose  is  to  have  "  Business  Men's  Luncheons."  Whenever 
there  is  a  distinguished  Englishman  in  Canada  he  is  asked  whether 
he  is  going  to  be  in  Montreal,  for  example,  at  a  certain  time,  and 
whether  he  will  address  a  meeting  of  business  men  on  a  day  that 
suits  him.  If  he  consents  the  Secretary  sends  a  notice  that  on  a 
certain  day  there  will  be  a  luncheon  at  one  o'clock.  The  members 
assemble,  spend  half-an-hour  in  eating,  and  then  the  distinguished 
person  addresses  them  for  another  half-an-hour.  Anyone  who  has 
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been  in  Canada  knows  these  luncheons  are  a  great  success.  It  should 
be  possible  to  make  them  even  more  successful  in  London,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  where  we  get  one  distinguished  person  to  visit 
us  you  got  iifty  distinguished  colonials  in  London.  It  needs  an 
Institute  or  Association,  an  influential  body  of  people  that  has 
been  known  for  good  work,  to  father  things  of  this  kind.  I  would 
ask  you  to  appoint  a  small  Committee  of  say  three  Members  to 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  of  holding  "  business  men's 
luncheons  "  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN  :  In  the  event  of  the  Report  being  adopted 
would  the  Chairman  accept  from  the  meeting  an  instruction  to  call 
a  special  meeting  within  one  month's  time  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  would  be  against  the  rules,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN  :  That  puts  the  Council  in  the  invidious  position 
of  declining  to  meet  us.  We  can  at  once  get  the  twenty-five  signa- 
tures to  the  requisition,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Council,  as  well 
as  of  the  Fellows,  I  think  that  the  position  assumed  is  not  one  which 
will  do  the  Institute  any  good.  I  am  willing  to  waive  my  amend- 
ment if  the  Council  meet  us  in  this  matter.  Our  object  is  simply 
to  get  these  questions  discussed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  must  stick  to  my  ruling.  The  position  is  quite 
simple.  If  twenty-five  Fellows  wish  to  have  a  general  meeting  the 
Council  must  call  it. 

Mr.  N.  L.  COHEN:  We  are  aware  there  is  an  alternative,  but 
supposing  my  friends  do  not  desire  to  use  that  alternative,  do  I 
understand  you  it  is  out  of  order  for  this  meeting  to  instruct  the 
Council  to  call  a  special  meeting  at  a  particular  date  ?  If  you  could 
accept  our  suggestion  it  would  be  much  more  in  accord  with  the 
sympathetic  phrases  you  have  used.  There  is  no  hostility  to  the 
Council  in  the  course  that  is  proposed.  Our  desire  is  to  join  hands 
with  them  in  some  proposal  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Council.  Some  years  ago  I  urged  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  the  members  had  the  opportunity  of  grouping  themselves  in 
connection  with  the  particular  Colonies  with  which  they  happen 
to  be  identified,  and  I  would  like  such  matters  to  be  considered. 
We  wish  to  act  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  not,  as  I  have  said, 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  assure  you  I  quite  acknowledge  the  con- 
ciliatory manner  in  which  you  and  others  have  spoken.  To  a  certain 
extent  I  am  in  sympathy  with  you.  But  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
move  from  my  position.  Our  rules  are  clear.  We  are  met  to  pass 
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or  not  to  pass  certain  business.  If  you  think  proper  not  to  pass 
it  that  is  your  affair.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
of  adjourning  the  meeting — I  stick  to  my  guns. 

Mr.  JOHN  FERGUSON,  C.M.G.  :  While  I  have  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Colquhoun  and  the  purpose  of  this  motion,  I  think  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  adopt  such  a  drastic  course  as  the  postponing  of  the 
Eeport  when  the  procedure  is  so  simple.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
twenty-five  Fellows  who  are  so  inclined  may  put  their  names  to  a 
requisition  calling  a  special  meeting.  The  course  is  therefore  per- 
fectly clear.  Now,  as  an  old  Fellow  of  the  Institute  I  may  say  I 
remember  a  time  when  the  membership  was  something  under 
one  thousand,  and  I  think  we  really  ought  to  feel  very  proud  that  we 
have  now  got  considerably  over  four  thousand.  The  fact  that  the 
number  is  not  larger  is  probably  owing  to  the  causes  Mr.  Colquhoun 
has  pointed  out — namely,  the  multiplication  of  other  institutions 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  and  supposed  to  be 
representative  of  them.  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
It  would  be  better,  I  think,  if  the  promoters  of  these  institutions 
were  to  concentrate  on  old  and  well  established  Institutes  like  this , 
and  I  do  hope  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  that  our 
numbers  may  very  shortly  increase  to  five  thousand.  It  is  very 
important,  I  think,  that  all  responsible  officers  administering  Colonial 
affairs  at  home  or  abroad  should  be  members  of  this  Institute.  It 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  several  very  important  officers  of 
that  kind  are  not  members.  If  it  were  for  nothing  but  our  mag- 
nificent library,  almost  unequalled  in  the  world  in  its  completeness, 
I  think  it  is  incumbent,  as  I  have  said,  that  officers  administering 
Colonial  affairs  at  home  or  abroad  ought  to  join  us. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUEL  :  Ts  there  any  other  machinery  except  the  calling 
of  a  meeting  by  requisition  ?  It  would  be  preferable,  I  think,  if  a 
proposal  came  from  the  chair  that  a  meeting  should  be  called  at 
some  near  date  to  discuss  what  has  fallen  from  the  various  speakers. 
If  we  could  avoid  calling  a  meeting  by  requisition  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  many  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  As  representing  the  Council  I  should  like  to 
assure  you  that  we  should  feel  no  resentment  whatever  at  any  such 
action  being  taken.  My  idea  is  to  stick  to  the  rules,  and  if  you  want 
to  have  a  change  in  the  rules  act  on  the  rules. 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN  :  I  think,  sir,  we  want  something  more  than 
mere  absence  of  resentment.  If  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  approached  I  must  insist  upon  my  amendment  being 
put  to  the  meeting  and  decided.  We  have  twenty-five  members', 
and  are  able  to  get  many  more,  supporting  us,  and  \v<>  can  enforce 
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this  general  meeting.  We  approaeh  you,  sir,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  if  that  is  not  responded  to  I  ask  that  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  COHEN  :  There  is  really  no  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Report  itself.  We  ask  you  to  join  hands  with  us  in  helping  to 
forward  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  sorry  if  you  should  misunderstand  what 
I  meant  by  the  word  '  resentment.'  I  had  already  said  I  sympathised 
with  the  speakers  to  a  certain  extent,  and  therefore  it  is  rather 
hard  to  bring  that  up  against  me.  Rules  are  rules,  and  I  must 
stick  to  my  ruling. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  was 
then  put  to  the  meeting  and  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  then  announced  by  the  scrutineers  as 
follows  : — 

President. 

H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  OF  WALKS,  K.G.,  G.C.M,G. 
Vice-Presidents. 

EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  G.C.M.G. 

EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G.,  K.T. 

VISCOUNT  MILNER,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

LORD  BRASSEY,  G.C.B. 

LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL, 

G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
RIGHT     HON.     ALFRED      LYTTELTON, 

K.C.,  M.P. 
RIGHT   HON.  Sir  GEORGE  T.  GOLDIE, 

K.C.M.G. 
RIGHT     HON.     Sir     CECIL    CLEMENTI 

SMITH,  G.C.M.G. 

SIR  HENRY  E.  G.  BULWER,  G.C.M.G. 
SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C  M.G. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  H.R.H.  The  DUKE  OF 

CONNAUGHT,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 
H.R.H.      PRINCE     CHRISTIAN,      K.G., 

G.C.V.O. 
DUKE    OF    ARGYLL,    K.T.,    G.C.M.G., 

G.C.V.O. 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  K.P.,  C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  ELGIN,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I..  G.C.I.E. 
EARL  GREY,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
EARL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.B. ,  G.C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  MINTO,  G.C:S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 

G.C.I.E. 


Councillors. 


HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
ADMIRAL    SIR     NATHANIEL    BOWIU.N- 

SMITH,  K.C.B. 
THE  HON.  T.  A.  BRASS KY. 
ALLAN  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 
J.  G.  COLMER,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
F.  H.  DANGAH,  ESQ. 
FREDERICK  DUTTON,  ESQ. 
-LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  J.BEV AN  EDWARDS, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

SIR  THOMAS  E.  FULLER,  K.C.M.G. 
MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR    HENRY    GREEN, 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

ALFRED  P.  HILLIER,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  M.D. 
RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ALBERT  H.  HIME, 

K.C.M.G. 


SIR    HUBERT     E.     H.    JERNINGHAM, 

K.C.M.G. 

WILLIAM  KESWICK,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
SIR  GODFREY  Y.  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G. 
SIR  NBVILE  LUBBOCK,  K.C.M.G. 
Siu  GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B. 

SIR  E.  MONTAGUE  NELSON,  K.C.M.G. 
SIH  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P. 
G.   R.    PARKIN,   ESQ.,    C.M.G.,    M.A., 

LL.D. 

SIR  WESTBY  B.  PERCEVAL,  K.C.M.G. 
HON.  C.  H.  RASON. 

LlF.UT.-CoLONEL    SlR    DONALD  RoBKRT- 

SON,  K.C.S.I. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  C.  W.  ROBINSON,  C.B. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 
SIR  MONTAGU  F.  OMMANNEY,  (1. C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O. 
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Sir  HUBERT  JERNINGHAM,  K.C.M.G.:  I  have  to  move  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  to  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries  in  the  various 'Colonies,  and  to  the  Hon. 
Auditors  for  their  services.  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney  has  for 
twenty  years  acted  as  Treasurer  of  this  Institute,  during  which 
time  he  has  been  very  busy  in  other  and  still  more  important 
matters  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  has  always  been  ready  to  place  his 
excellent  services  at  our  disposal.  As  to  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries, we  are  extremely  indebted  to  them.  They  keep  us  in  touch 
with  the  Colonies  and  the  Colonies  in  touch  with"_us,  and  they  do  to 
a  certain  extent  the  work  of  recruiting,  which  otherwise  would 
suffer.  As  to  the  Auditors,  I  need  not  say  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  them.  '  L 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :   That  concludes  the  business. 

Mr.  A.  MOOR-RADFOUD  :  Before  we  separate,  I  wish  to  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the.  staff  of  this  Institute.  I  do  not  think  I 
need  say  anything  in  praise  of  our  admirable  staff.  I  can  only 
emphasise  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  courtesy  which 
each  member  receives  from  Mr.  O'Halloran,  Mr.  Boose,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Capt.  W.  P.  ROCHE  seconded  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SECRETARY  (Mr.  O'HALLORAN)  :  I  have  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  staff,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  each  one  of  us  has  the 
work  of  the  Institute  very  much  at  heart. 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN  :  I  have  to  propose  that  it  be  an  instruction  of 
this  meeting  to  the  Council  to  call  a  special  general  meeting  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  making  certain  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Institute  within  the  next  month.  I  ask  this  under 
Rule  54,  which  says  :  "  The  Council  may  at  any  time  call  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  it  shall  be  imperative  on  the 
Council  to  summon  such  meeting  whenever  required  in  writing  so 
to  do  by  at  least  twenty-five  Fellows  of  the  Institute."  I  ask  that 
the  Council  should  not  wait  for  the  requisition,  but  accept  the 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  cannot  accept  the  resolution.  It  is  out  of 
order.  The  whole  thing  is  plain  in  the  rules.  I  decline  to  put  the 
resolution,  and  the  meeting  is  terminated. 

Mr.  JOHN  FERGUSON,  C.M.G.  :  Before  we  separate,  I  will  ask  the 
Fellows  to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year,  and  to»the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

Mr.  B.  BRENNAN,  C.M.G.,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE 
COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

(By  JAMES  R.  Boosg,  Librarian  B.C.I.) 


The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria :  a  selection  from  Her  Maiesty's 
correspondence  between  the  years  1887  and  1861.  Published 
by  Authority  of  His  Majesty  the  King.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson,  M.A.,  and  Viscount  Esher,  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B.  8  vols.  12mo.  Pp.  xi-512,  ix-472,  vi-520.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1908.  (Price  6s.) 

This  work  has  very  appropriately  been  termed  by  the  Editors  a  book  for 
British  citizens  and  British  subjects  rather  than  a  book  for  students  of 
political  history.  Every  British  subject  in  the  widely  scattered  portions 
of  the  Empire  will  welcome  its  appearance  and  appreciate  the  action  of 
those  concerned  in  its  publication  in  its  present  form  by  issuing  it  at  a 
price  which  places  it  within  reach  of  the  masses,  and  so  enables  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  specimens  of  such  documents  as  serve  to  bring 
out  the  development  of  the  Queen's  character  and  disposition,  and  which 
give  typical  instances  of  her  methods  in  dealing  with  political,  social, 
and  other  mattei's.  It  is  a  book  which  will  always  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  every  library  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  which 
will  form  a  valuable  guide  to  the  events  which  occurred  during  Her 
Majesty's  long  and  glorious  reign.  Without  attempting  to  deal  with 
matters  of  Home  or  Foreign  policy,  or  with  the  political  or  social  life  of 
the  period  in  this  notice,  special  attention  may  with  advantage  be  called 
to  those  references  which  affect  the  government  and  administration  of 
the  various  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  which  appeal  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  Jt  is  interesting  to  note,  for  instance,  the  references  to 
Canada,  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's  reign  the  two  largest 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  were  in  the  throes 
of  an  incipient  rebellion,  and  it  was  one  of  Her  Majesty's  earliest  acts 
to  commission  Lord  Durham  to  report  upon  the  discontent  in  that  part 
of  the  Empire,  for  which  the  Union  Act,  to  which  Her  Majesty  assented 
in  1841,  was  a  complete  and  effectual  remedy.  The  correspondence 
between  Her  Majesty  and  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Durham's  mission  appears  in  the  first  volume.  Eegarding  the  famous 
lleport,  the  following  statement  made  by  the  Editors  in  an  introductory 
note  appears  on  page  142 :  "  Lord  Durham  presented  his  Report  on 
Canada,  a  document  drafted  by  Charles  Bullcr,  but  inspired  by  Lord 
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Durham  himself."  There  is,  however,  in  the  published  letters,  no  evi- 
dence to  corroborate  the  statement  as  to  the  part  played  by  Buller  in  the 
matter.  The  system  of  Colonial  self-government  was  the  work  of  the 
late  Queen's  reign,  and  although  but  briefly  touched  upon  was  a  subject 
in  which  it  is  well  known  Her  Majesty  took  great  interest.  Though  the 
triumphs  of  the  reign  were  in  peace  rather  than  in  war,  it  is  seen  from 
the  letters  that  military  and  naval  operations  were  necessary,  on  several 
occasions  and  in  many  climes,  to  sustain  the  world- wide  fabric  of  British 
power  and  influence.  The  Indian  Mutiny  is  dealt  with  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  Lord  Palrnerston,  which  clearly  show  the  state  of  anxiety  then 
existing  in  Her  Majesty's  mind  as  to  the  safety  of  that  Empire.  Time 
after  time  she  wrote  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  were 
not  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  and  that  in  not  hurrying 
on  the  reinforcements  the  Government  incurred  a  fearful  responsibility 
towards  their  country  by  their  apparent  indifference.  The  further  letters 
of  Lord  Canning  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  same  subject  are  historical  docu  - 
ments  of  great  value  and  importance.  The  aim  of  the  Editors  has  been  to 
infringe  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  space  available  for  the  documents 
themselves,  and  to  provide  just  sufficient  comment  to  enable  the  reader 
without  special  knowledge  of  the  period  to  follow  the  course  of  events 
from  the  Queen's  accession  to  the  year  1861.  The  gracious  act  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  in  allowing  the  inner  side  of  the  noble  life  and  career 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  be  more  clearly  revealed  to  a  nation  whose  devotion 
to  their  ancient  liberties  is  inseparably  connected  with  their  loyalty  to 
the  Throne,  will  be  deeply  appreciated  throughout  the  whole  British 
Empire. 

Egypt  and  how  to  see  it.     12tno.     Pp.  208.     London  :  Ballantyne 
&  Co.     1908.       (Price  2s.  Gd.) 

There  are  already  innumerable  guides  and  handbooks  regarding  the 
many  attractions  Egypt  offers  to  the  tourist  and  visitor,  but  so  handy  in 
size  and  compact  is  this  work  that  it  will  doubtless  on  this  account  appeal 
to  many  readers.  Its  chief  object  is  to  aid  visitors  by  indicating  that 
which  is  most  worth  seeing,  where  they  should  go,  and  how  they  may 
economise  time,  money  and  fatigue  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
compiler  takes  the  reader  in  hand  at  Port  Said  and  Alexandria,  and 
conducts  him  stage  by  stage  to  Khartoum  and  Omdurman,  which  towns, 
with  modern  enterprise,  have  been  brought  within  a  few  days'  journey  of 
Cairo,  the  up-to-date  means  of  travel  both  by  river  and  rail  combining  to 
render  the  journey  at  once  comfortable  and  expeditious.  The  book 
contains  an  Arabic-English  vocabulary,  various  railway  time  tables  and 
regulations,  and  a  list  of  hotels,  banks  &c.,  in  the  various  towns.  A 
feature  of  the  work  is  a  number  of  sketches  which  have  been  reproduced 
and  printed  in  colours,  as  well  as  a  useful  map  showing  the  railway 
system  of  Egypt. 
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Brown,  A.  Samler,  and  Brown,  G.  Gordon,— The  Guide  to  South 
Africa  for  the  use  of  Tourists,  Invalid^,  and  Settlers,  190H  9. 
12mo.  Pp.  xlii-478.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
(Price  2«.  &/.) 

The  guide  to  South  Africa,  which  is  issued  annually  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Messrs.  A.  Samler  arid  G.  Gordon  Brown  for  the  Union  Castle 
Steamship  Company,  is  a  compact  and  useful  handbook,  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  cf  all  who  contemplate  making  a  tour  of  the  South  African 
Colonies.  The  information  contained  in  it  covers  all  the  most  necessary 
points  for  the  traveller  in  arranging  a  journey  in  that  interesting  part  of 
the  African  Continent.  He  is  told  what  clothing  to  take,  and  what  to  see 
and  what  to  do  during  either  a  short  or  a  more  extended  tour.  He  can 
gain  some  idea  of  the  physical  and  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  of  the 
cost  of  living  and  daily  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  various  ways.  For  the 
intending  settler  there  is  much  useful  information  as  to  openings  for 
trade,  mining,  farming  and  other  industries,  as  well  as  the  regulations  for 
acquiring  land  and  its  agricultural  capabilities.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  other  work  which  supplies,  in  so  limited  an  amount  of  space,  so 
much  information  of  so  varied  and  valuable  a  kind.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  number  of  good  maps  and  diagrams  which  have  been  brought  well  up 
to  date. 

Childe-Pemberton,  William,  S. — Life  of  Lord  Norton  (Right  Hon. 
Sir  diaries  Adderley,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.),  1814-1905,  Statesman 
and  Philanthropist.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv.-327.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1909.  (Price  12s.) 

The  life  of  Lord  Norton,  better  known  as  the  Bight  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley, 
forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  Colonial  history  and  administration,  and 
draws  attention  to  the  period  when  the  "  cut-the-painter  "  policy  was 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  leading  statesmen.  Lord  Norton 
was  a  broad-minded  statesman  who  recognised  that  there  was  a  great  want 
of  knowledge  of  Colonial  matters  amongst  a  large  class  of  people  in  this 
country,  and  set  about  seeing  how  best  to  remedy  the  indifference  which 
Colonial  questions  generally  excited.  Nothing,  indeed,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Childe-Pemberton,  is  more  remarkable  than  his  attitude  in 
his  early  parliamentary  days  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  British 
Colonies,  and  the  views  which  he  advocated  in  advance  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  almost  alone  among  Imperialists.  Few  statesmen,  if 
any,  in  the  'forties  and  early  'fifties  of  the  last  century  combined  as  did 
Mr.  Adderley  a  policy  of  freedom  for  the  Colonies  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs'  with  a  sense  of  Imperial  unity  which  was  to  animate 
the  whole  British  population  all  over  the  world.  There  were  many  totally 
opposed  to  his  Imperial  conceptions,  but  he  consistently  held  to  his  ideals 
and  lived,  as  Lord  Norton,  to  see  the  realisation  of  them.  Although  no 
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mention  is  made  of  the  fact  in  this  work,  Mr.  Adderley  wag  one  of  the1 
founders  and  original  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  in  the 
year  1868  gave  his  hearty  and  cordial  support  to  a  movement  which  had 
for  its  main  object  the  diffusion  of  information  in  order  to  combat  the 
erroneous  ideas  regarding  Colonial  questions  which  were  prevalent  at  that 
period.  Although  he  never  visited  any  part  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  and 
assisted  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  whom  he  describes  as  "  the  strangest 
genius  I  ever  knew,"  in  drawing  up  the  Constitution  Act ;  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  self-government 
at  the  Cape,  and  spoke  frequently  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Colonial 
subjects,  such  as  the  Canadian  clergy  reserves,  Australian  transportation, 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  on  the  Indian  debates.  He  stood  alone  in  opposing 
the  abandonment  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty  in  1853  and  1854,  which 
has  been  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  imprudent  acts  ever  committed  "  ; 
and,  as  his  biographer  states,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  Lord 
Norton,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  when  Great  Britain  once  more 
resumed  authority  over  the  Orange  River  Territory,  to  look  back  upon  the 
part  he  had  previously  played.  In  1852  he  was  offered  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  declined  it,  saying  that  the  only  post  that  would 
tempt  him  was  an  Under-Secretaryship  in  the  Colonial  Office,  which  Lord 
Derby  said  he  would  be  dangerous  in.  Many  years  afterwards  Lord 
Norton  states  in  his  diary  "  it  was  my  second  appointment,  my  '  dangerous 
views  '  having  been  adopted  and  found  not  dangerous."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  draw  attention  to  further  instances  of  the  part  played  by  Lord  Norton 
in  the  development  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  The  book  itself  should  be 
consulted  to  thoroughly  grasp  his  great  work.  It  may,  however,  be- 
said  in  conclusion  that  his  name  will  always  stand  prominently  forth 
not  only  for  his  unofficial  yet  influential  work  in  Colonial  matters,  but  also 
for  his  philanthropic  labours  in  and  out  of  Parliament  on  the  subjects  of 
education,  penal  legislation,  and  juvenile  offences.  There  are  one  or  two 
slight  errors  in  Mr.  Childe-Pemberton's  excellent  book,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  repeated  appearance,  both  in  the  body  of  the  work  as  well 
as  in  the  index,  of  the  name  "  Sir  A.  Hockenstroom,"  which  should  be 
Sir  Andries  Stockenstroom. 

Vivienne,    May.— Sunny  South   Australia.    8vo.    Pp,    xvii-410. 
Adelaide  :  Hussey  &  Gillingham.     1908. 

Following  upon  the  account  of  her  travels  in  Western  Australia  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1901,  the  writer  has  set  forth  in  this  book  a  full  and 
comprehensive  description  of  the  many  attractions  offered  by  the  State  of 
South  Australia  to  the  visitor  and  settler.  Her  travels  covered  many 
thousands  of  miles,  and  included  visits  to  the  various  mines  and  smelting 
works,  the  pastoral  lands,  sheep  stations,  wheat-growing  districts,  vine- 
yards, ostrich  runs,  and  the  many  beauty  spots  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  State.  Of  both  the  land  and  the  people  the  authoress  writes  in 
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enthusiastic  terms,  and  gives  so  bright  and  attractive  a  description  of 
everything  in  the  country,  that  one  result  of  her  book  should  be  a  rush 
of  settlers  to  occupy  the  vast  amount  of  land  still  awaiting  settlement 
and  cultivation.  After  giving  a  graphic  description  of  Adelaide  and  the 
many  attractions  it  possesses  in  the  way  of  public  buildings,  gardens, 
social  life,  climate  etc.,  the  authoress  conducts  the  reader  stage  by  stage 
through  the  various  towns  and  settlements,  explaining  in  each  instance 
the  main  points  of  interest  and  the  particular  industry  which  is  repre- 
sented. The  work  is  the  best  descriptive  account  of  the  State  of  South 
Australia  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  excellent 
photographic  views.  Its  value  is,  however,  to  some  extent  discounted 
owing  to  the  absence  of  an  index. 

Orpen,  Joseph  Millerd. — Reminiscences  of  Life  in  South  Africa 
from  1846  to  the  Present  Day,  with  Historical  Researches. 
Vol.  I.  12mo.  Pp.  xv-493.  Durban  :  P.  Davies  &  Sons. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.  1908. 
(Price  2s.  6d.) 

The  reminiscences  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Orpen  are  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  extend  over  a  period  of  sixty-two  years,  fifty-eight  of  which 
were  spent  in  an  official  capacity.  Originally  intended  for  the  medical 
profession,  Mr.  Orpen  at  an  early  age  found  the  prospects  of  sheep-farming 
and  life  in  South  Africa  so  tempting  that  he  with  three  brothers  determined 
to  emigrate,  and  to  start  on  careers,  which  in  each  case  have  proved  so 
successful,  and  of  so  much  value  to  the  Colony  to  which  they  transferred 
their  services.  Few  names  are  better  known  at  the  present  time  than  that 
of  Orpen  throughout  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  the  members  of  the  family 
having  from  time  to  time  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  and 
official  administration  of  the  country.  Mr.  Orpen  first  resided  in  the 
Colesburg  district,  and  as  long  ago  as  1849  received  the  appointment  of 
a  Government  land  surveyer,  and  also  engaged  in  farming  pursuits  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  In  both  these  positions  he  has  continued  through  his 
long  career  to  take  a  leading  interest — in  fact,  up  to  the  year  1903  he 
occupied  the  position  of  Surveyor-General  of  Rhodesia,  and  administered 
its  Department  of  Lands  and  Agriculture  for  several  years.  His  great 
and  powerful  influence  with  native  tribes  has  been  acknowledged  on 
several  occasions,  and  his  negotiations  with  the  Basuto  chief,  Moshesh, 
which  led  to  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Basutoland  to  the  British 
dominions,  was  an  able  and  delicate  example  of  diplomatic  skill.  With 
so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  Mr.  Orpen  is  enabled 
to  correct  many  errors  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  in  works 
on  South  African  history,  and  to  dispel  certain  myths  regarding  the 
prehistoric  migration  of  native  tribes  in  South  Africa.  His  references  to 
the  government  of  the  country,  the  events  connected  with  the  various 
native  wars,  and  the  action  of  the  leading  men  of  the  period  dealt  with 
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are  full  of  valuable  details  which  will  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  South  African  history,  and  will  prove  of  service  to  the  historian  of  the 
future.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  anecdotal  side  of  the  subject, 
there  being  many  good  stories  of  early  life  in  the  Colony  which  are  based 
on  the  author's  personal  experiences.  As  a  politician  Mr.  Orpen  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  government,  not  only  of  the  Cape  Colony,  but  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  has  always  been  a  staunch  Imperialist,  and  a 
powerful  advocate  of  a  closer  union  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  with 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  second  volume  of  the 
work  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  all  concerned  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  the  events  which  have  led  up  to  the  suggested  unification 
of  its  various  States.  It  may  appear  ungrateful  to  find  fault  with  such  a 
work,  but  disappointment  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  at  the  very  poor  manner 
in  which  so  valuable  a  book  has  been  produced,  the  material  being  worthy 
of  far  better  treatment. 


Oswell,  G.  D.  (M.A.  Oxon). — Sketches  of  Eulers  of  India.  4  vols. 
12mo.  Pp.  xxviii-171,  215,  228,  232.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.  London  :  Henry  Frowde.  1908.  (Price  2s.  each.) 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  important  work  performed 
by  Mr.  Oswell  in  bringing  together  in  a  very  limited  amount  of  space  so 
much  information  regarding  the  history  of  India  and  the  part  played  by 
those  who  participated  in  its  early  administration  and  development  under 
the  British  Crown.  He  has  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labour 
to  the  various  problems  which  from  time  to  time  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  leading  Indian  administrators  and  rulers,  and  has  set  forth  more  in 
the  form  of  character  sketches  than  anything  else  the  noble  deeds  of  those 
who  have  been  deputed  from  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  great  Indian  Empire.  The  work  consists  so  far  of  four  volumes, 
which  successively  deal  with  the  periods  immediately  before,  during,  and 
after  the  Indian  mutiny  ;  with  the  men  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  during  the  hundred  years  that  witnessed  the  foundation 
and  consolidation  of  British  rule  in  India ;  with  the  struggles  for 
supremacy  between  the  Native  Powers  and  the  British  Power  that  took 
place  under  a  long  line  of  distinguished  Governors- General ;  and  with  the 
careers  of  some  of  the  more  distinguished  among  the  native  rulers  of 
India.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  comprehensive  is  the  task  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Oswell,  but  he  has  performed  it  in  a  way  that  reflects  credit  upon 
himself  and  shows  how  thoroughly  he  has  studied  and  grasped  the  main 
points  in  the  history  of  the  country  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
for  some  thirt}'  years.  He  has  not  wasted  space  upon  minor  details, 
but  has  dealt  in  a  broad-minded  manner  with  the  chief  questions  relating 
to  the  government  of  the  country  and  with  the  actions  of  the  leading 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  Indian  administration. 
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Wilmot,  Hon.  A.  (M.L.C.,  K.S.G.,  F.R.G.S.).— The  Life  and  Times 
of  tlie  Right  Rev.  James  David  Ricards,  Bishop  of  Retimo,  in 
Partibus  Infideliiim,  and  Vicar -Apostolic  of  the  Eastern 
Districts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  12mo.  Pp.  217.  Cape  Town  : 
The  Salesian  Institute.  1908. 

The  life  of  Bishop  Ricards  may  be  said  to  have  been  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  South  Africa  during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  the  senior  of  three  great  prelates  who  received  episcopal 
consecration  and  were  appointed  to  rule  the  Catholic  Church  of  South 
Africa  as  vicars-apostolic  in  the  early  'seventies,  at  a  time  when 
the  Church,  having  overcome  the  initial  difficulties  of  her  establishment 
on  the  sub-continent,  entered  on  a  period  of  expansion  and  development. 
For  many  years  he  had  laboured  in  South  Africa,  having  first  proceeded 
to  that  country  in  the  year  1849  and  received  deacon's  orders  in  the 
following  year.  One  of  his  first  experiences  of  the  country  was  as 
Catholic  military  chaplain  in  Grahamstown  during  the  Kafir  war  of 
1850,  during  which  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  field  army. 
His  subsequent  career  is  full  of  stirring  episodes  and  adventurous  ex- 
periences. He  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  "  Colonist,"  a  paper  published 
in  Grahamstown,  and  always  identified  himself  with  the  people,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  defended  them  against  the  charges  made  by  "the 
Exeter  Hall  School  "  of  cruelty  to  aboriginal  natives.  The  subject  of 
education  presented  to  him  great  attractions,  and  as  far  back  as  1853 
he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  that  important  subject,  upholding  that 
denominational  religious  education  in  schools  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  interests  both  of  individuals  and  of  the  State.  He  was  an 
accomplished  lecturer  as  well  as  an  indefatigable  worker  amongst  his 
fellow-men  irrespective  of  creed,  class,  colour,  or  degree.  In  1871  he 
became  Bishop  of  Retimo  and  vicar-apostolic  of  the  Eastern  Province 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  from  that  time  until  his  lamented  death  in  1893 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  career  of  usefulness  and  to  the  elevation  of 
humanity  and  the  education  of  youth.  He  introduced  the  Trappists  and 
the  Jesuits  into  South  Africa,  and  by  his  example  and  noble  exertions 
promoted  and  advanced  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  in  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  The  biography  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Wilmot,  a  well-known  writer  on  South  African  affairs,  who  for 
thirty-five  years  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  shared  the  confidence  of 
Bishop  Ricards,  and  was  a  zealous  co-operator  in  many  of  the  notable 
achievements  of  the  prelate's  varied  and  active  life.  He  has  made  good 
use  of  the  materials  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  has  further  embodied  in 
the  text  a  history  of  the  period  dealt  with  based  upon  his  own  recollections 
and  experiences. 
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Stewart,  Basil. — My  Experiences  of  Cyprus.  12mo.  Pp.  2G8. 
London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons.  1908.  (Price  6s.) 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  on  Cyprus  was  published  two  years  ago, 
and  the  new  issue  appears  to  have  been  carefully  revised  and  to  contain 
a  large  amount  of  additional  matter.  Mr.  Stewart  not  only  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people  and  the  history  of  the 
island,  but  refers  at  some  length  to  its  many  archaeological  associations 
which  represent  the  triumphs  of  many  lands  and  periods.  The  island  pos- 
sesses a  history  which  few  other  British  possessions  or  dependencies  can 
claim,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  visitors  to  its  shores  are  few  and  its  many 
antiquities  and  medieval  cities  are  comparatively  little  known  beyond  its 
own  shores.  In  drawing  attention  to  these  Mr.  Stewart  is  doing  good 
work,  and  the  perusal  of  his  book  should  do  much  in  spreading  a  better 
knowledge  of  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire  which  possesses  many 
attractions  for  the  tourist  who  desires  to  avoid  the  rigours  of  the 
English  winter  as  well  as  for  the  student  of  archaeological  remains. 
The  numerous  illustrations  lend  additional  interest  to  the  work. 

The  Grenada  Handbook,  Directory,  and  Almanac.    12mo.    Pp.  viii- 

256.     London  :  Wyman  &  Sons.     1909. 

A  real  want  is  met  by  the  annual  issue,  with  commendable  promptitude* 
of  this  well-compiled  and  informative  handbook.  The  many  useful 
features  of  previous  issues  have  not  only  been  retained,  but  in  response 
to  many  demands  the  historical  section  which  appeared  in  some  of  the 
earlier  volumes  has  once  more  been  included  in  a  new  and  revised  form. 
Although  the  work  is  not  an  official  publication  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  it  bears  the  imprimatur  of  official  revision,  as  it  is  compiled  by  Mr. 
Edward  Drayton,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  appears  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  exact  details  required  by  those  in  search  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the  island.  It  is  a  book 
which  the  intending  visitor  or  settler  must  possess  if  he  desires  to  be  well 
posted  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  resources,  trade,  government,  and 
administration  of  the  colony,  whilst  the  trader,  merchant,  and  civil 
servant  will  find  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  ready  to  hand  and 
in  a  well-digested  form.  Thus  is  seen  at  a  glance  the  value  and  decline 
of  trade  during  a  series  of  years,  the  value  of  the  principal  exports,  the 
range  of  prices  of  cocoa,  meteorological  statistics,  lists  of  animals  and  birds, 
fares  for  licensed  boats,  the  civil  list  of  the  Colony,  and  many  other  items 
which  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  both  the  resident  and  those  only 
temporarily  visiting  Grenada. 

Coles,  Charles  E. — Echoes  from  a  South  African  Pulpit.    12mo. 

Pp.  95.     London  :  Arthur  H.  Stockwell.     1908. 
This  is  a  collection  of  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Coles,  who 
was  for  some  time  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Queenstown,  Cape 
Colony. 
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Atlay,  J.  B.  -Lord  Haliburton  :  a  Memoir  of  his  Public  Service. 
8vo.  Pp.  vii-296.  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1908. 
(Price  8s.  6d.) 

The  main  interest  in  the  life  of  Lord  Haliburton,  from  a  Colonial  point 
of  view,  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
a  son  of  Judge  T.  C.  Haliburton,  better  known  as  "Sam  Slick,"  who,  in 
addition  to  being  a  well-known  humourist,  was  an  accomplished  lawyer 
who  discharged  high  judicial  duties  in  Nova  Scotia  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Arthur  Haliburton,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  originally 
intended  for  a  legal  career,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  turned 
his  ambitious  into  a  different  channel,  and  he  entered  the  army  in  the 
Commissariat  branch,  and  was  promptly  despatched  to  Turkey,  where  he 
learnt  valuable  lessons  connected  with  the  needs  of  an  army  in  the  field 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  posted  to  the  forces  stationed  in 
Canada,  and  received  his  commission  as  Deputy-Assistant  Commissary- 
General  in  1859.  In  the  following  year  he  was  recalled  to  England,  and 
began  that  period  of  desk  and  office  work  which,  with  a  single  break,  was 
to  continue  until  his  retirement  in  1897.  The  many  important  services 
he  rendered  in  various  capacities  during  a  strenuous  and  highly  con- 
scientious official  life  are  set  out  in  the  work  under  notice,  and  show  that 
in  Lord  Haliburton  the  country  possessed  the  services  of  an  honest,  clear- 
minded,  and  capable  public  servant,  who  was  absolutely  fearless  of  official 
etiquette  and  maintained  against  all  comers  his  honest  opinions  founded 
on  knowledge  and  true  judgment.  On  many  occasions,  as  Mr.  Atlay 
clearly  shows,  Lord  Haliburton  introduced  important  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  various  Government  departments,  which  in  most  cases 
not  only  simplified  the  routine,  but  effected  substantial  economy.  From 
1872  until  1875  he  was  granted  leave,  under  special  conditions,  from  his 
duties  in  the  War  Office  in  order  to  take  up  the  office  of  Deputy- 
Accountant-General  in  the  Military  Department  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  the  experience  he  thus  gained  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  him 
in  the  important  branches  of  military  administration  for  which  he  was 
destined.  He  had  seen  the  working  of  the  Indian  Army — native  and 
European — from  "within ;  he  had  gained  an  insight  into  matters  of 
finance  and  policy ;  he  had  acquired  experience  in  the  art  of  managing 
men,  and  had  associated  on  terms  of  friendship  and  equality  with  some 
of  the  ablest  servants  of  the  Crown,  civil  and  military.  These  oppor- 
tunities were  not  lost  upon  a  man  of  Lord  "Haliburton's  disposition,  but 
assisted  in  guiding  him  in  his  future  career,  and  added  to  the  vast 
knowledge  he  already  possessed  regarding  administrative  matters 
generally.  His  great  work  as  a  reformer,  as  an  administrator,  and 
as  a  true  British  citizen,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  as  well  as  by  those  who  served  under  and 
with  him  during  his  long  and  distinguished  career.  The  part  taken'  by 
Mr.  Atlay  in  producing  so  excellent  a  biographical  work  is  in  every  way 
satisfactory. 
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Beech,  Mervyn  W.  H.  (M.A.). — The  Tidong  Dialects  of  Borneo. 
12mo.  Pp.  120.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  London  :  Henry 
Frowde.  1908.  (Price  5s.) 

Mr.  Mervyn  Beech  was  formerly  a  district  officer  in  British  North 
Borneo,  and  was  enabled  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  languages 
of  that  country,  including  the  Tidong,  which  is  spoken  by  the  people 
occupying  the  east  coast  of  Borneo  who  are  descendants  of  the  Kayans. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Tidong  language  has  not  previously  been  investigated 
by  any  European  scholar,  and  the  compiler  further  says  that  in  the 
various  books  and  papers  published  in  English,  French,  or  German  on  the 
subject  of  Borneo,  he  has  discovered  but  one  reference  to  the  Tidongs.  The 
numbers  of  the  people  are  not  very  large,  yet  they  are  represented  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  east  coast  of  Borneo.  Mr.  Beech  appears 
to  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  language,  with  the  result  that  he 
embodies  in  his  work  a  grammar  of  the  Tidong  dialects,  including  an 
alphabet  and  pronunciation  and  some  useful  phrases  and  idiomatic 
sentences.  He  further  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  people  in  their 
village  life  and  a  number  of  excellent  photographs. 

Map  of  the  Orange  River  Colony.  Compiled  from  recent  surveys , 
diagrams  and  other  reliable  sources,  by  A.  C.  Murray,  C.E. 
and  Eeginald  Cannon,  A.M.I.M.E.  86x71  inches.  London: 
Edward  Stanford.  1907.  (Price  £4  4s.) 

This  is  an  excellent  map  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  printed  in 
colours,  and  showing  clearly  the  various  divisions  of  the  Colony.  It  is 
based  upon  the  most  recent  surveys,  and  many  of  the  farm  sub-divisions 
have  been  derived  from  the  degree  sheets  as  compiled  in  the  Surveyor- 
General's  Department  at  Bloemfontein.  It  is  issued  in  six  sheets. 

Map  of  the  Northern  Portion  of  British  Guiana.  34  x  30 
inches.  London :  Edward  Stanford.  1908.  (Price  4s.) 

This  map:embraces-the  latest  survey  and  exploratory  work  in  British 
Guiana.  Except  in  the  region  of  the  various  rivers  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  so  far  unexplored. 

Fort,  G.  Seymour.  —Dr.  Jameson.  8vo.  Pp.  vii-312.  London  : 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1908.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  it  is  stated  that  it  in  no  way  pretends  to  be 
an  exhaustive  or  critical  monograph  of  Dr.  Jameson's  life  and  times,  but 
merely  an  appreciative  sketch  of  his  career  up  to  the  present  period. 
Such  it  is.  Mr.  Fort  has  confined  his  remarks  to  a  few  distinct  and 
prominent  events  in  Dr.  Jameson's  career  which  have  brought  him  fame, 
and  will  always  be  identified  with  his  name  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa.  After  giving  a  brief  accoiint  of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Fort  relates  the 
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incidents  of  Dr.  Jameson's  eleven  years  in  Kimberley,  which  in  themselves 
were  not  very  exciting,  but  during  which  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  influenced  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career, 
and  launched  him  into  those  fierce  stormy  seas  of  South  African 
administration  and  politics  in  whose  midst  he  has  since  battled  with 
undefeated  patience  and  strength.  That  Dr.  Jameson  was  a  born 
administrator  and  leader  has  been  amply  proved  again  and  again,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  his  ability  is  related  by  Mr.  Fort  in 
connection  with  his  interviews  with  Lobengula  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
permission  for  an  expeditionary  force  raised  by  Cecil  Rhodes  to  proceed 
through  Matabeleland  in  order  to  occupy  the  vast  territory  of  Mashonaland, 
the  concession  of  which  was  granted  in  1888.  During  eighteen  months 
he  travelled  and  adventured  incessantly.  Three  times  had  he  visited 
Lobengula,  covering  over  four  thousand  miles  in  Cape  carts  and  on  horse- 
back, and  had  practically  persuaded  the  chief  to  allow  the  pioneers  to 
proceed  unattacked.  With  the  expedition  he  had  marched  to  Fort 
Salisbury,  and  formally  occupied  the  conceded  territories.  He  had 
explored  Manicaland.  and  had  trekked  six  hundred  miles  to  Gazaland, 
and  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  triumphantly  secured  a  concession 
from  Gungunhama.  The  incidents  of  his  work  as  Administrator  of 
Mashonaland  are  dealt  with  at  some  length,  as  are  the  events  which  led 
up  to  what  is  now  known  as  "the  Raid,"  the  main  details  of  which  are 
matters  of  history,  and  therefore  unnecessary  to  refer  to.  The  concluding 
chapter  sets  forth  the  work  of  Dr.  Jameson  as  Premier  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  actual  work  he  accomplished  during  the  four  years 
he  occupied  that  position.  He  has  always  counselled  and  favoured  a 
scheme  for  a  federated  South  Africa  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
has  on  every  possible  occasion  advocated  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
such  a  federation.  Although  at  the  present  time  the  government  of  three 
of  the  four  colonies  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  Dr.  Jameson 
entered  the  recent  Conference  ready  to  co-operate  in  promoting  the 
principle  of  union,  though  anxious  to  secure  such  safeguards  for  the 
British  minority  in  the  way  of  decentralisation  as  may  be  possible. 
Mr.  Fort  has  given  us  a  record  of  Dr.  Jameson's  career  which  will  prove 
of  service  pending  the  compilation  of  a  more  detailed  and  more  extended 
account  of  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  history  of  the  South  African 
Colonies  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Manucci,  Niccolao. — Storia  da  Mogor  or  Mogul  India,  1653-1708, 
Translated  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  William  Irvine. 
Vol  IV.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv-605.  London :  John  Murray.  1908. 
(Price  12s.) 

In  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Manucci's  story  of  Mogul 
India  there  are  many  references  to  important  events  in  the  early  history 
of  the  country  which  are  of  considerable  value  to  the  student  of  Indian 
allairs  to-day.  Not  only  does  the  present  volume  give  the  author's  views 
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upon  leading  questions  of  the  period  dealt  with,  but  the  whole  subject 
is  well  handled,  the  author  writing  with  great  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
people  and  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  striking  and  romantic  in 
their  history  and  character.  The  editorial  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  William  Irvine,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  has  accomplished 
his  difficult  task  with  considerable  ability  and  with  a  fulness  and  learning 
which  could  only  have  been  attained  after  years  of  study  and  research- 
A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  compiler  of  the  index,  which  occupies  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  pages  of  the  volume,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
art  of  indexing. 

Ross,  Ronald   (D.P.H.,    F.R.C.S.,   D.Sc.,    LL.D.,    F.R.S.,   C.B.).- 

Beport  on  the  Prevention  of  Malaria  in  Mauritius.     Eoyal  8vo. 
Pp.  xvi-202.     London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill.     1908.     (Price  5s.) 

During  the  year  1907  Dr.  Ronald  Ross  proceeded  to  Mauritius  at  the 
invitation  of  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle  in  order  to  report  on  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  malaria  there,  and  the  results  of  his  mission  are  contained  in 
this  lengthy  and  comprehensive  work,  which  not  only  deals  with  the 
distinct  subject  under  consideration,  but  also  contains  a  chapter  written 
in  non-technical  language  on  malaria  in  general,  and  refers  to  the  efforts 
made  in  other  tropical  countries  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Dr.  Ross, 
after  making  a  searching  inquiry  in  all  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  in  the 
towns,  and  on  the  various  estates,  has  formulated  a  series  of  suggestions 
which  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance  to  the  future  well-being 
of  the  island. 

Wright,  Herbert  (Assoc.  R.C.S.,  F.E.S,).—  My  Tour  in  Eastern 
Rubber  Lands.  12mo.  Pp.  76.  London  :  Maclaren  &  Sons. 
1908.  (Price  2s.  Qd.) 

The  development  of  the  rubber-growing  industry  in  the  East  has 
caused  the  appearance  of  many  manuals  dealing  with  the  subject  in  all 
its  various  branches,  but  few  enter  into  so  many  minute  details  as  this 
little  work,  which  contains  a  record  of  the  author's  tour  in  Ceylon,  Java, 
Sumatra,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Mr. 
Wright  was  formerly  Controller  of  the  Government  Experiment  Station, 
Ceylon,  and  is  also  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  rubber-planting 
entitled  "  Hevea  brasiliensis,"  and  in  this  account  of  his  tour  has  set  forth 
the  present  position  of  the  industry,  with  notes  upon  its  progress  and  pro- 
spects in  the  countries  visited. 

Duncan,  J.  Garrow,  (B.D.). — The  Exploration  of  Egypt  andtheOld 
Testament.      12mo.     Pp.  248.     London :    Oliphant,   Anderson 
and  Ferrier.     1908.     (Price  5s.) 
The  author  of  this  work  proceeded  to  Egypt  as  Wilson  Archaeological 

Fellow  of  the   Aberdeen    University  during  the  years  1905-6  with  the 
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object  of  continuing  research  work  which  he  originally  commenced  ten 
years  earlier  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Nagada  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  district  particularly  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Duncan  is 
that  known  as  the  land  of  Goschen,  and  the  results  attending  his  excava- 
tions and  work  are  of  extreme  value  and  interest,  as  setting  forth  various 
details  regarding  the  life  of  the  prehistoric  Egyptians,  and  their  origin  and 
history.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  records  of  exploration  work  in  Egypt  is  that  which  throws 
light  upon  the  relations?  existing  between  that  country  and  Syria,  and 
indirectly  restores  to  us  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  entirely  lost  to  us,  and  from  his 
point  of  view  Mr.  Duncan  has  embodied  in  his  work  a  thoughtful  and 
instructive  chapter  upon  this  particular  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  He  further  gives  a  succinct  and  popular  account  of  Biblical 
Egyptology  up  to  date,  and  also  devotes  some  attention  to  various  phases 
of  modern  Oriental  life.  The  work  is  an  admirable  record  of  hard  and 
strenuous  work  in  the  cause  of  science  and  history,  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  his  own 
camera. 

Thimm,   Captain   C.   A. — Hindustani   Self-taught,   with   English 
Phonetic    Pronunciation.      Third   Edition.      Hindustani   text 
•   Vevised    by    J.  F.   Blumhardt.      12mo.      Pp.    112.      London : 
E.  Marlborough  &  Co.     1908.     (Price  2s.  Qd.) 

This  is  a  third  edition  of  Captain  Thimm 's  useful  little  work,  which  in 
a  limited  amount  of  space  contains  much  useful  information,  most 
necessary  for  every-day  requirements  by  those  who  find  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  strange  people  without  any  knowledge  of  their  speech. 
A  few  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Hindustani  portions,  including  the  system  of  transliteration  employed, 
have  been  revised  by  Professor  J.  F.  Blumhardt,  of  the  London  University. 
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THE  ATTENTION  OF  FELLOWS  AND  OTHEES  IS  DIEECTED  TO 
THE  DESIDEEATA  ON  P.  132,  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  THE 
WORKS  THEEE  ENUMERATED  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FOE  THE 
LIBRARY. 

THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF— 

The  Bahamas.—  Blue-book,  1907-8 ;  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  1908  ;  Rules  and  Orders  made 
under  the  Authority  of  various  Acts  of  Assembly.  Compiled  by 
J.  M.  Rae,  1908. 

British  Columbia. — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1908  ;  Ses- 
sional Papers,  1908. 

Burma. — Administration  Report,  1907-8  ;  Resolution  reviewing  the 
Reports  on  the  Working  of  the  Municipalities  in  Burma  during  1907-8  ; 
Report  on  Public  Instruction,  1907-8. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Debates  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1908  ;  Acts  of 
Parliament,  1908. 

Ceylon. — Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  Labour  Commission,  1908. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. — Journals  of  the  Senate,  Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1907-8  ;  Acts  of  Parliament,  1907-8. 

Cyprus. — Cyprus  Law  Reports,  Vol.  7  and  8,  part  i.,  1908-9. 

Egypt. — Reports  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Irrigation  Services  in 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  during  1907. 

Fiji.—  Map  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  1908. 

Gambia. — Blue-book,  1907. 

Gibraltar. — Ordinances,  1908. 

Grenada. — Grenada  Handbook,  1909. 

India. — Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  IX,  Indo-Aryan  Family  Central 
Group,  Part  ii.,  Specimens  of  the  Riijasthanl  and  Gujartiti.  By  Dr. 
G.  A.  Grierson,  1908  ;  Accounts  of  the  Trade  carried  by  Rail  and 
River  in  India,  1907-8  ;  Indian  Forest  Memoirs,  Chemistry  Series, 
Vol.  I.,  No.  i :  Analysis  of  Cutch.  By  Puran  Singh,  1908. 

Jamaica. — Blue-book,  1907-8. 

Leeward  Islands. — Blue-book,  1906-7. 

Malta. — Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Government,  1907-8  ;  Debates  of 
the  Council  of  Government,  1907-8. 

Mauritius. — Debates  of  the  Council  of  Government,  1907. 

New  South  Wales. — Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly,  and  Parliamentary  Papers,  1907. 

Nova  Scotia. — Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1908. 
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Queensland. — Journals  of  Parliament  and  Parliamentary  Papers,  1908. 

Saskatchewan. — Law  Reports,  Vol.  I.,  1!K)8  ;  Journals  of  the  legislative 
Assembly,  1908  ;  Public  Accounts,  1908. 

Southern  Nigeria. — Blue-book,  1907. 

Straits  Settlements. — Chronological  List  of  the  Imperial  Acts  applicable 
to  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  of  the  Indian  Acts  in  force  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  of  the  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  compiled  by  W.  G.  Maxwell,  1908  ;  Blue-book,  1907. 

Transvaal. — Finance  Accounts,  1907-8. 

The  Admiralty. — Admiralty  Chart  No.  689,  Gibraltar  Harbour  ;  New 
Zealand  Pilot,  1908. 

Agent-General  for  Natal. — Statistical  Year-book,  11K)7. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. — Ne-\v  Smith  Wales  Financial  State- 
ment of  Hon.  T.  Waddell,  1908  ;  Statistical  Register  for  1900. 

Agent-General  for  Queensland. — The  Pocket  Queensland,  by  G.  E.  Evans, 
1908. 

Agent-General  for  Western  Australia. — Minutes  and  Votes  and  Proceedings 
of  Parliament,  1905-7  ;  Parliamentary  Debates,  1905-8  ;  Financial 
Statement  for  1908-9,  by  Hon.  Frank  Wilson  ;  Geological  Features 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Pilbara  Goldfield,  by  A.  Gibb  Maitland, 
1908  ;  Report  on  the  Northampton  Mineral  Field,  by  A.  Montgomery, 
1908  ;  Report  on  the  Kanowna  Mines,  by  A.  Montgomery,  1908  ; 
Report  on  the  Mines  of  the  Yilgarn  Goldfield,  by  A.  Montgomery,  1908. 

Agricultural  Research  Institute,  Pusa,  India. — Agricultural  Journal  of 
India,  October,  1908. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Coorg. — Administration  Report,  1907-8. 

Colonial  Office. — Ordinances  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  compiled  by  Sir 
W.  Brandford  Griffith,  2  Vols.,  1903  ;  Gold  Coast  Civil  Service  List, 
1908  ;  General  Orders  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  1908  ;  Gold  Coast 
Colony :  Hints  to  District  Commissioners,  by  E.  C.  Eliot,  1908. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  Statistician. — Shipping  and  Oversea  Migra- 
tion, 1907  ;  Trade  and  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue,  1907. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  British  East  Africa.—  Annual  Report,  1907-8  ; 
Agricultural  Journal,  April  and  July,  1908. 

Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture,  British  Guiana. — Geology  and 
Goldfields  of  British  Guiana,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Harrison,  1908. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Ontario. — Annual  Report,  1907. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Saskatchewan. — Annual  Report,  1907. 

Department  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales. — Copper  Mining  Industry  and  the 
Distribution  of  Copper  Ores  in  New  South  Wales,  by  J.  E.  Carne,  1908. 

Durban  Corporation,  Natal. — Mayor's  Minute,  &c.,  1907-8. 

Forests  and  Gardens  Department,  Mauritius. — Annual  Report,  1907. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada. — Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  New 
Brunswick,  by  R.  W.  Ells,  1907  ;  Summary  Report  on  Explorations 
in  Nova  Scotia,  1907,  by  Hugh  Fletcher. 

Government  Statistician,  Queensland. — Vital  Statistics,  1907. 
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High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand.—  Awards,  Recommendations,  Agree- 
ments, &c.,  made  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Acts,  New  Zealand,  1901-8  ;  New  Zealand  Crown  Lands  Guide,  1908  ; 
Book  of  Views  of  New  Zealand  ;  Itinerary  of  Travel  in  New  Zealand,  1908. 

Immigration  Agent-General,  British  Guiana. — Report  for  1907-8. 

Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies. — Report  on  the 
Agricultural  and  Botanical  Department,  Barbadoes,  1898  to  1907  ; 
Reports  on  the  Botanic  Station,  Agricultural  School,  and  Experiment 
Plots,  St.  Lucia,  1907-8;  Reports  on  the  Botanic  Station,  Experi- 
ment Plots,  ard  Agricultural  Education,  Antigua,  1907-8  ;  Reports 
on  the  Botanic  Station,  Economic  Experiments,  and  Agricultural 
Instruction,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  1907-8. 

India  Office. — Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  Code,  Vol.  III.,  1907  ;  Digest 
of  Indian  Law  Cases,  1906,  by  C.  E.  Grey,  1908  ;  Report  on  the 
Administration  of  Coorg,  1907-8. 

Queensland  Geological  Survey.— CloucuTry  Copper  Alining  District,  by 
L.  C.  Ball,  1908. 

Registrar-General,  New  Zealand. — Official  Year-book,  1908. 

Surveyor-General,  India. — General  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Survey 
of  India,  1906-7. 

The  African  Society. — Journal,  January,  1909. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.— Journal  and  Proceedings,  1907-8. 

Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London. — Annual  Report,  1907-8. 

Canadian  Military  Institute. — Officers  of  the  British  Forces  in  Canada 
during  the  War  of  1812-15,  by  L.  H.  Irving,  1908. 

East  India  Association. — Journal,  January,  1909. 

Imperial  Federation  League  of  Australia. — Imperial  Federation  and  Social 
Reform,  by  L.  V.  Biggs,  1908  ;  School  Power  an  Imperial  Necessity, 
by  F.  Tate,  1908. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Jfinutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  174,  1908. 

League  of  the  Empire. — The  British  Empire :  Its  past,  its  present,  and 
its  future,  edited  by  A.  F.  Pollard,  1909. 

Liverpool  University. — Calendar,  1909. 

Livingstone  College.— Annual  Report,  1907-8. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden.— Annual  Report,  19U8. 

New  Westminster  Publicity  Association,  British  Columbia. — New  West- 
minster, 1908. 

Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science. — Proceedings  and  Transactions^!  904-7. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland  Branch). — Queens- 
land Geographical  Journal,  1907-8. 

The  Royal  Society. — National  Antarctic  Expedition,  1901-4  ;  Album  of 
Photographs  and  Sketches  with  a  Portfolio  of  Panoramic  Views. 

Royal  Society  of  Queensland.— Proceedings,  Vol.  21,  1908. 

Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. — Proceedings,  1906-7. 

The  Salesian  Institute,  Cape  Town. — Life  and  Times  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
James  David  Ricards,  Bishop  of  Retinio,  by  Hon.  A.  Wilinot,  1908. 
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Societa  Italiana  di  Esplorazioni  Geografiche  e  Commerciale. — La  Region! 

di  Brava  ncl  Bonadir  (Somalia  Italiana)  Del  Cap,  G.  Piazza,  1909. 
/ ' ii'n-frxit-y  of  HVfZr.sv— Calendar,  1908-9. 

African  Book  Company,  Cape  Colony. — The  Attorney's  Companion,  litos 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons. — My  Service  Days  :     India,   Afghanistan, 

Suakim  '85,  and  China,  by  Major-General  Sir  Norman  Stewart,  1909. 

Dr.  Moritz  J.  Bonn. — Die  Eingeborenenpolitik  im  Britischen  Sudafrika 

1908  ;  Die  Zukunft  der  weisen  Rasse  in  Sudafrika,  1909. 
British  floiith  Africa  Cn. — North  Eastern  Rhodesia  Statute  Law,  1900- 

1907. 

Mi**  Munjant  . I.  Brown,  Canada.— My  Lady  of  the  Snows,  1908. 
Sir  Charles  Brwe,  O.C.M.G. — British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  1908. 
Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.—The  South  Polar  Times,  2  vols.,  1907. 
An  exact  reproduction  of  the  original  "South  Polar  Times"  which 
appeared  month  by  month  during  the  winters  of    1902-3,  produced 
for  the  sole  edification  of  the  explorers  in  the  Discovery  when  held 
fast  in  the  Antarctic  ice. 

Clarendon  Press. — The  Nandi,  their  Language  and  Folk-Lore,  by  A.  C. 
Hollis,  1909  ;   The  Tidong  Dialects  of    Borneo,  by  M.  W.  H.  Beech, 
1908  ;    A  Naturalist  in  Tasmania,  by  G.  Smith,  1909  ;    Sketches  of 
Rulers  of  India,  by  G.  D.  Oswell,  4  vols.,  1908. 
Charles  E.  Coles,  Esq. — Echoes  from  a  South  African  Pulpit,  1908. 
Colonial  Consignment  and  Distributing  Co. — Annual  Report  on  the  Frozen 

Meat  Trade,  1908. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd. — Annual  Report,  1908. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. — The  Lawrences  of  the  Punjab,  by  F.  P.  Gibbon 

1908. 

S.  Edioards,  Esq. — Sailing  Directions  for  South  America,  by  Capt.  R. 
Fitz  Roy,  Part  II.,  1848  ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  edited 
by  his  son,  Charles  Buxton,  1849  ;  The  Lesson  of  Evolution,  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Hutton,  1902. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. — Trade  and  Industry  of  Australasia,  by 

B.  H.  Morgan,  1908  ;  The  Imperial  Tariff  for  1909,  by  T.  E.  O'Reilly. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  <(•  J.  Ferguson,  Ceylon. — Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory. 

1908-9. 
Professor   F.   N.    Fintk. — Die   Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse   der   Bantu- 

sprachen,  1908. 

A.  W.  FUzroy,  Esq.,  C.V.O.—  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Colonial 
Series,  vol.  i.,  A.D.  1613-1680,  edited  by  W.  L.  Grant  and  J.  Munro, 
1908. 

T.  B.  Flint,  Esq.,  Canada. — Royal  Commission  Quebec  Bridge  Enquiry, 
Report,  Minutes  of  Proceedings  and  Printed  Exhibits,  1908  ;  Toronto 
City  Directory,  1907  ;  City  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Directory,  1906 ; 
Ontario  Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory,  1905-6 ;  Nova  Scotia 
Directory,  1907-8 ;  Montreal  Directory.  1906-7  ;  Halifax.  Nova 
Scotia,  Directory,  1905-6. 
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Messrs.  Forster  Groom  &  Co. — The  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  by  Captain 

F.  E.  Sedgwick,  1909.  ^ 

F.  H.  Hamnett,  Esq.,  India. — Some  facts  about  Madura,  1908. 
Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney. — Hazell's  Annual,  1909. 
Beaton's  Agency,  Toronto. — Opportunities  in  Canada,  1909. 
W.  Heinemann,  Esq. — Conquering  the  Arctic  Ice,  by  Ejnar  Mikkelsen, 

1909. 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. — George  Brown,  D.D.,  Pioneer  Missionary 

and  Explorer :    an  Autobiography,  a  narrative  of  forty-eight  years' 

residence  and  travel  in  Samoa,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Guinea, 

and  the  Solomon  Islands,  1908. 

Messrs.  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.- -India,  by  Victor  Surridge,  1909. 
Leslie  Jolly,  Esq.,  Tasmania. — Annual  Report  of  the  Launceston  Chamber 

of  Commerce,    1908  ;    Annual   Report   of   the   Northern   Tasmanian 

Fisheries  Association,  1908. 
Le  Commandant  Lenfant. — La  De"couverte  des  Grandes  Sources  du  Centre 

de  1'Afrique,  1909. 
Lloyd's  Greater  Britain  Publishing  Co. — Twentieth  Century  Impressions 

of  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and  other  Treaty  Ports  of  China,  1908. 
McAlpine  Publishing   Co.,   Nova   Scotia. — Belcher's    Farmers'    Almanac 

for  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  1909. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  McCarter,  Victoria. — Looranna,  an  Australian  Story. 
Dr.  J.  Malcolm  Maclaren. — Gold :    its  Geological  Occurrence  and  Geo- 
graphical Distribution,  1908. 
R.  D.  Douglas  McLean,  Esq.,  New  Zealand. — Photograph  of  Sun  Spots 

taken  at  the  Meanee  Observatory,  August  5,  1908. 
Messrs.    McLeod   &    Allen,    Canada.-^ Canada    from    Ocean    to    Ocean, 

1908. 
J.  H.  Maiden,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales. — A  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus 

Eucalyptus,  Part  X.,  1908. 
D.  F.  Mulla,  Esq.,  India. — The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  being  Act.  V.  of 

1908,  with  explanatory  notes  and  commentaries. 
John  Murray,  Esq. — Life  of  Lord  Norton  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Adderley 

K.C.M.G.,  M.P.)  1814-1905,  Statesman  and  Philanthropist,  by  W.  S. 

Childe-Pemberton,    1909  ;     South    African    Natives,    their    progress 

and  present  condition,  1908. 
J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq.,  G.M.O. — A  Collection  of  Cartoons  from  "  Portonian," 

South  Australia. 
Eveleigh  Nash,  Esq. — Petticoat  Pilgrims  on  Trek,  by  Mrs.  Fred  Maturin, 

1909. 
J.  M.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Natal. — Reminiscences  of  Life  in  South  Africa,  vol.  i., 

1908. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C. M. G.— Rhodes  Scholarships  Statement  for  1907-8. 
W' Rodier,  Esq.,  Victoria. — Rabbit  Pest  in  Australia,  1908. 
Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Sons. — My  Experiences  of  Cyprus,  by  Basil 

Stewart,  1908. 
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C.  Sidey,  Esq.  —Speech  by  Senator  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Walker  on  the-  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  Companies'  Reserve  Liabilities  Hill,  1908  ;  Speeches 
by  Senator  E.  Pulsford  and  Senator  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Walker  on  the 
Federal  Capital  site,  !i)08. 

F.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  Transvaal. — Some  Observations  upon  the  Probable 
K  fleets  of  the  Closer  Union  of  South  Africa  upon  Agriculture,  1908. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  <fc  Co. — Lord  Haliburton,  a  Memoir  of  his  Public 
Service,  by  J.  B.  Atlay,  1909. 

The  Proprietor  of  "  Sotrih  Africa.." — South  African  Companies  Analysed, 
1909.  (Second  Series,  No.  2). 

W.  R.  Soitihey,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony. — Utilisation  of  Flood  Water :  the  Southey 
Case,  1908. 

Hercules  Tennant,  Esq.,  C.M.O. — Address  and  Presentation  to  Hercules 
Tennant  by  the  Judges,  Attorney-General,  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Officials  of  the  Law  Department,  Transvaal,  on  his  retirement, 
November  28,  1908. 

Mon.  P.  Theodore-Vibert.—La,  Nouvelle  France  Catholique,  1908. 

Miss  C.  de  Thierry.— Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  Regime,  1608-1698, 
by  C.  W.  Colby,  1908. 

H.  R.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Nyasaland. — The  Residents'  Handbook ;  being  a 
compilation  of  the  Standing  Orders,  Rules  and  Regulations  in  force 
in  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  1908. 

Messrs.  W.  Weddel  <&  Co.— Review  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade,  1908. 

Warren  Weedon,  Esq.,  Queensland. — Brisbane,  its  Industries,  Commerce 
and  Finance  ;  Complete  Guide  to  Tasmania,  1906  ;  Brisbane,  Capital 
of  Queensland  ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Queensland  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty,  1907-8  ;  Queensland  Acclimatisation  Society, 
1907-8  ;  and  Lady  Chelmsford's  Sewing  Circle  for  the  Sick  Children's 
Hospital,  1908  ;  Northern  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Scheme,  1908  ; 
The  Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Wales,  1908  ;  With  the  Surf  Bathers 
on  Sydney's  Ocean  Beaches,  1908  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Queensland 
Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Mission,  1908  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Brisbane,  1908  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Queensland 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  1908. 
R.  V.  Wynne,  Esq— South  African  Confederation,  1908. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED 
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Fighting  the  Polar  Ice,  by  A.  Fiala,  1907. 

Die  Eingeborenen  der  Kolonie  Siidaustralien,  Von  Dr.  E.  Eylmann,  1908. 

In  Australian  Tropics,  by  A.  Searcy,  1907. 

A  Woman's  Way  through  Unknown  Labrador,  by  Mrs.  L.  Hubbavd,  1908. 

Woodsmen  of  the  West,  by  M.  A.  (irainger,  1908. 
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Our  Birds  of  Prey,  or  the  Eagles,  Hawks  and  Owls  of  Canada,  by  H.  G. 

Vennor,  1876. 

Mmrod's  Wife,  by  Grace  G.  Seton,  1907. 

Index  Faunae  Novae  Zealandiae,  edited  by  Captain  F.  W.  Hutton,  1904. 
Deutschland  und  Canada,  eine  handelspolitische  Studie,  von  Dr.  E.  J. 

Neisser,  1909. 

Canada  et  Canadiens,  par  Dr.  A.  Loir,  1908. 
Modern  Egypt,  by  the  Earl  of  Croraer,  2  vols,  1908. 
The  Queens  of  Egypt,  by  Janet  R.  Buttles,  1908. 
Indian  Village  Community,  by  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  1896. 
A  new  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Dutch  and  English  Languages,  by  Dr. 

J.  Werninck,  1848. 

Globular  Jottings  of  Griselda,  by  E.  D.,Hume,  1907. 
Life  of  Sir  John  Fowler,  by  T.  Mackay,  1900. 
Life  of  Major-General  Wauchope,  by  Sir  George  Douglas,  1904. 
Through  Isle  and  Empire,  by  Vicomte  R.  D'Humieres,  1905. 
Mediaeval  Sinhalese  Art,  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy,  1908. 
Story  of  the  Guides,  by  Colonel  G.  J.  Younghusband,  1908. 
Die  Bliitenpflanzen  Afrikas,  von  F.  Thonner,  1908. 
British  Imperialism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  G.  B.  Hertz,  1908. 
Aus  dem  Lande  der  lebenden  Buddhas,  von  M.  von  Brandt,  1909. 
A  Bachelor  Girl  in  Burma,  by  G.  E.  Mitton,  1907. 
Memoirs  of  the  Gemini  Generals,  by  Major-General^O.  Wilkinson  and 

Major-General  J.  Wilkinson,  1896. 

Revolt  in  Hindustan,  1857-59,  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  1908. 
The  Indian  Countryside,  by  P.  C.  Scott  O'Connor,  1907. 
Some  African  Highways,  by  Caroline  Kirkland,  1908. 
Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia  (Second  and  enlarged  edition),  by^R.  N.  Hall 

and  W.  G.  Neal,  1904. 
The  Anchorage,  the  story   of    a  New  Zealand  Sheep  Farm,  by  W.  H. 

Koebel,  1908. 
A  Collection  of  Original  Pencil  Drawings  and  Water-Colour  Sketches  of 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madeira,  Rio  Janiero,  and  Canada  [drawn 

by  Mrs.  M.  Holloway],  1825-1844. 
A  Collection  of  Drawings  in  sepia  of  the  Island  of  Trinidada,  Table  Bay, 

Cape  Town,  Ceylon,  the  Straits   of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Penang,  the 

China  Sea,  Macao,  Canton  River,  St.  Helena  [drawn  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 

of  the  ship  Ponsborne],  1784. 
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LIBRARY    OF    THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 
DESIDERATA. 


THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre» 
ciated : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.    Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 
Australasian   Sketcher.     Melbourne.    Nos.   128,    130-132,  134-138,    and 

140  of  1881.    Nos.  154  and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.    No.  203 

of  188(5 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).    All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).    Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Eeports.    Nos.  7  or 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 
Department  of  Mines,  Victoria.    Bulletins  of  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria. 

No.  11.     1903 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen   (James).     Geography   of   the  Australian  Colonies.     8vo.     Sydney, 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.     Report  of  Progress.     By  R.  Brough  Smyth, 

No.  1.     4to.     Melbourne 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated   Journal    of    Australasia.     A    Monthly    Magazine.     Vol.    XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).     Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).     Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Law  Reports  of  Western  Australia.    Vol.  I.,  Parts  3  and  4  ;  Vol.  II.,  Part  4  ; 

Vol.  III.,  Part  4  ;  Vol.  IV.,  Part  4 ;  Vol.  V.,  Part  4 
Literary  Foundlings  :    Verse    and    Prose   collected  in   Canterbury,  New 

Zealand.     1864 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    1853-54,1859,1861, 

1863,  1871 

My  Note  Book.     2  vols.     4to.     Melbourne.     1857 
New  Zealand.    Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.    With  Maps  and 

Sections.     1866-67,  1868-69 
VOL.  XL. — 4.  f, 
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Australasia—  (cont.) 

Sommer  (F.  Von).     The  Miners'  Manual  (South  Australia).     1845 
Sydney  University  Calendar.    1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.    1842  &c. 
Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.    1823 
Tompson  (Charles).    Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports,  1883, 1884,  and  1885 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America- 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Well-known  British  Columbians.     1890 
Canadian  Law  Reports  : 
Perrault's  Prevoste  de  Quebec.     1726-59 
Perrault's  Conseil  Supe"rieur  de  Quebec.     1727-59 
Pyke's  Reports.     1810 
Stuart's  King's  Bench  Reports.     1810-35 
Stuart's  Vice-Admiralty  Reports.     1836-74.     2  vols. 
Revue  de  Legislation.     1845-48.     3  vols. 
Lower  Canada  Reports.     1850-67.     17  vols. 

Lower  Canada  Reports.     Seignorial  Questions.     1856.     Vols.  A  and  B 
Montreal  Condensed  Reports.     1854 
Lower  Canada  Jurist.     1857-91.     35  vols. 
Lower  Canada  Law  Journal.     1866-68.     4  vols. 
Revue  Le"gale.     1869-91.     22  vols. 
Revue  L6gale  (New  Series).     1895  to  date 
Quebec  Law  Reports.     1875-91.     17  vols. 
Dorion's  Queen's  Bench  Reports.     1880-84.     4  vols. 
Ramsay's  Appeal  Cases.     1887 
Montreal  Law  Reports.     1885-91.     Queen's  Bench.     7  vols.     Superior 

Court.     7  vols. 

Stephen's  Quebec  Digest.     1776-1889.    4  vols. 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian  Organic  Remains.      Decades  ii. 

and  iv. 

Estat  present  de  lY'glise  et  la  colonie  f rancaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-Franoe,  1688 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.     Palaeozoic  Fossils. 

Vol.  I.,  1865,  and  Vol.  II.  with  exception  of  Part  1. 
Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland.    Reports  for  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885, 

1886,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896 

Knox  (Captain  John).     An  historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in  North 
America  for  the  years  1757,  1758,  1759  and  1760.    2  vols.   4to.    1769. 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale) 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.    1876 
McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian).    1856 
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British  North  America — (con*.) 

Prevost  (Sir  George).     Some  account  of  the  public  life  of   the  late  Lieut.- 

General  Sir  George  Prevost,  Hart.,  particularly  of  his  services  in  the 

Canada*.     8vo.     1823 
Sangster  (Charles).     The   St.   Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay,  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Scott  (Frederick  George).    The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems 
Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle-France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada , 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Tear-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa,  &c. — 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  II.    February,  1858 

On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  in  South  Africa.    By  Ernest 

Meyer.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  Bolus.     1875.    8vo. 
The  People's  Blue-book,  containing  a  true  and  full  account  of  the  Mission 

in  British  Kaffraria,  its  rise  and  progress,  known  under  the  general 

designation    of    the    Anti-Annexation    Movement.     King    William's 

Town,  printed  by  S.  E.  Rowles  &  Co.     1863 
Proceedings  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  past  and 

present  state  of  the  Kafirs  in  the  district  of  Natal.     1852 
South  African  Magazine.     1867-69 

East  Indies,  &c. — 

China  Review,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.    From  Vol.  XIX., 

No.  5,  1891,  to  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6,  1901 
Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  I.  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  II. 
D'Araujo  (B.  E.).     Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 
Denison  (Noel).    Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.     1874 
Keaughran  (T.  J.).    Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 
Map  of  Ceylon,  the  Key  of  Eastern  Empire.     By  Charles  Wynn  Payne 
Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.    Nos.  1  to  8.     Vol.  I. 
Straits  Settlements  Law  Reports.     Vol.  VII.     1903 

West  Indies — 

Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'   Journal.    All  previous  to 

March  1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Hill  (R.  T.).     The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :  Study  of 

a  type  of  Antillean  development,  based  upon  surveys  made  for  Alex. 

Agassiz.     With    41    plates.      1899.      (Bulletin    of  tlie    Museum  of 

Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.    Vol.  34.) 
Ramsay  (Rev.  J.).     Essay  on  the  treatment  and  conversion  of  African 

slaves  in  the  British  Sugar  Colonies 
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West  Indies — (cont.) 

Ramsay  (Eev.  J.).  An  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
African  Slave  Trade  and  of  granting  liberty  to  the  slaves  in  the  British 
Sugar  Colonies 

Ramsay  (Rev.  J.).  A  reply  to  the  personal  invectives  and  objections  con- 
tained in  two  answers  published  by  certain  anonymous  persons  to  an 
essay  on  the  treatment  and  conversion  of  African  slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies 

Ramsay  (Rev.  J.).  A  Letter  to  .Tames  Tobin,  late  Member  of  His  Majesty's 
Council  in  the  Island  of  Nevis 

Ramsay  (Rev.  J.).  Objections  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  with 
answers 

Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).    Vol.  IV.    Part  4 

General — 

Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey.  Compiled  from  the 
Collections  and  Notes  made  by  Captain  Beechey,  the  Officers  and 
Naturalist  of  the  Expedition,  by  J.  Richardson,  N.  A.  Vigors,  G.  T.  Lay, 
N.  T.  Bennett,  R.  Owen,  J.  E.  Gray,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Buckland,  and  G.  B. 
Sowerby.  4to.  1839 

The  Botany  of  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage,  comprising  an  account  of  the 
Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lay  and  Colley,  &c.,  during  the  Voyage  to 
the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Strait,  performed  in  H.M.S.  Blossom,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  1825-28.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott.  Parts  5  to  10 

Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  appointed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plantations.  1789 

Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine.    Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 

Taylor  (Rev.  W.  F.).     Account  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.     18mo.    Lond.    1856 

United  States  Consular  Reports.     No.  1 

Index  to  London  Gazette,  January  to  March  1906 

Societies  (United  Kingdom) — 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.    Vol.  II.  Nos.  2  and  3.    Vol.  IV.  No.  4 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 
Royal  Society.    Transactions.     1834  (Part  1),  and  1835  to  1851 
Royal   Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.    XL.    No.   243.     1896.      Vol.   XLII. 

No.  255.     1897 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet- 

ings  of  the  Members.    Vol.  VI. 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1888.    Vol. 

II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.    Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.    Vol.  IV. 

Part  4,  1841.    Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4,  1843.    Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851, 

and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.  1858-1873 
Victoria    Institute,    Journal    of    Transactions    of    the.     Vols.  III.  and 

1869-72 
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Societies  (Colonial)— 

New  South  Wales — Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions  and 

Proceedings.    Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.    Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.     1850-56 

Victoria— Royal  Society  of  Victoria.    Vol.  VII.  Part  1.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  1 

(1868).    Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 
Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.    Previous  to  Vol.  IV. 

(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V. 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.     Vol.  I.  (1856) 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.    Journal.    Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 

South  Australia — Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XL,  1887-88 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.    Proceed- 
ings.    Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania — Royal  Society  of.    Papers  and  Proceedings.     1860,  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1870,  1871, 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.    Annual  Reports.    Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America — Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.     Vols. 

I.  to  IV.     1876-82 

Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I. 
to  IV. 

Ceylon — Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon  (Kandy).     Proceedings.     1861-62, 

1862-63,  1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI. 
No.  21,  1880.     Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOU   THE    SESSION. 
1909. 

March  9.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  Ben.  H.  Morgan,  Esq.,  "  The  Develop- 
ment of  Empire  Trade  and  Industry."  Henry  Birch- 
enough,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

March  16.  Afternoon   Meeting    at    the    "Whitehall    Rooms,    Hotel 

Mctropole,  at  4.30  P.M.  Mrs.  Douglas  Cator,  "  Some 
Impressions  of  Colonial  Life."  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

March  22.  Special  General .  Meeting  of   Friends   at  the   Whitehall 

Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  at  3  P.M. 

April  6.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  Sir  Lewis  L.  Michel],  "  Greater  South 
Africa." 
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April  20.  Afternoon  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  4.30  P.M.  Miss  Emily  Vaughan  Jenkins, 
"Canada  illustrated  by  Canadian  Artists."  (With 
lantern  illustrations  in  colour).  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Btrathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  will  preside. 

May  11.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  Dr.  Richard  Arthur,  M.L.A.  (New 
South  Wales),  "  Imperial  Emigration  and  the  Problems 
connected  with  it." 

May  21.  Annual    Dinner.      The   Right    Hon.    Alfred  -Lyttelton, 

K.C.,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  at  8  P.M.  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E., 
"  Indian  Aspirations." 


HOURS  OF  OPENING  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  ivill  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "  Recital, 
London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENERY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


USE   OP   THE   NAME    OF   THE    INSTITUTE. 

In  consequence  of  breaches  of  Rule  15A.  having  been  reported  to  the 
Council  from  time  to  time,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  call  the  attention 
of  Fellows  to  the  terms  of  the  rule  in  question : — 

15a.  "  The  name  of  the  Institute  shall  not  be  used  as  an 
address  on  any  circular  letter,  report,  correspondence,  or 
document  of  a  business  character  intended  for  publication, 
or  any  prospectus  of  a  public  company." 


Advertisements. 


SUTTON'S  GRASS  SEEDS 

For  all  Soils  and  Purposes. 


Fisher,  Esq., 

Prescriptions  are  prepared,  under  Mr.  Martin  Button's 
personal  supervision,  to  suit  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
country  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Grasses  and  Clovers  for 

Permanent  Pasture  &  Temporary  Pasture 

HIGHEST  HONOURS  FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION,  1908, 

INCLUDING 

GRAND     PRIX     FOR    AGRICULTURAL    GRASSES. 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Catalogue* 


ON    APPLICATION    TO 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


READING,  ENGLAND. 


Advertisements. 


Established  and!  TUF      f^MMitAt       RAN  If  fBoyal  Charter 

Incorporated  byj  i  fit       %fVLVnlML      O  /I  IVft  •  [       in  1886. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reserve  Funds,  £150,000. 
Head  Office:  LONDON  -13    BISHOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.G. 

Chairman-  -K.  BKODIE  HOARE,  Esq.  Deputy  -Chairman—  EDMUN1)  C.  MORGAN,  Esq. 

GORDON  WM.  TURNER,  Secretary,)   Mn...........  -a™i,<,r,    TTnvna  niMK   T  Tiui-rim 

JAMES  K.  MORRISON,  BanteJ  S-LLO  YDS  BANK  LIM1    ED. 

Branches  and  Agents:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  DeJnerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Agents 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agents  at  Falmouth,  Moutego  Bay,  Port  Maria,  and  Savanna-la  Mar. 
St.  Kitt's,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Agent  at  San  Fernando.  New  York 
(Agency),  82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen—  The  Private  Bank;  Paris—  Messrs.  Mallet  Frdres  &  Co.; 
Hamburg—  Messrs.  Schr6der  Gebruder  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West 
Indies,  and  has  special  arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its 
Agents  in  the  Dominion,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  (IncorpX 

4  THREADNEEDLE   STREET,   LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  .............        £1,600,OOCK 

ReserveFund  ............         1,550,000[  =£4,750,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  .  .         1,600,000' 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  i.ud  DRAFTS  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank  throughout 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  FOR  COLLECTION.  TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS  MADE.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application.  11.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 


JOHN  MURDOCH  &  CO.,    " 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  OTOSCOPlf,  LONDON."  All  Codes  used. 

Undertake  LONDON  AGENCY  of  COLONIAL  FIRMS  and  CORPORATIONS. 

BUYERS  and  SHIPPERS  of  all  COMMODITIES  on  COMMISSION.        CONSIGNMENTS  realised. 

STOCKS  aud  SHARES  Bought  and  Sold. 

REPRESENT  ABSENTEES  and  act  as  GENERAL  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 


FIRMS  and  GENTLEMEN  of  undoubted  standing  inly  treated  with. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2    OLD    BROAD    STREET,    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital      ............     £1,276,747     10    O 

Paid  Up     ..................  548,020       O     0 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability    ...          728,727     10    O 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,   LETTERS    OF    CREDIT,    and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued    upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  ou  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on    Deposits    for    periods    and   at    rates    which    may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 


The  MERCHANTS'  BANK  of  CANADA. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  ($6,000,000),  £1,232,876.  RESERVE  FUNDS  ($4,400,997),  £904,318. 

HEAD    OFFICE          ............         MONTREAL. 

President—  Sir  H.  MONTAGU  ALLAN.  Vice-President—  JONATHAN  HODGSON,  Esq.  General  Manager—  E.  F.  HEBUEN. 
This  Institution  has  12-2  Branches  and  Agencies  (40  of  them  in  the  Western  Provinces),  extending  from  Quebec 
to  Victoria,  B.C.  Special  attention  given  to  Canadian  Collections,  whether  forwarded  direct  to  the  Head  Office 
in  Montreal  or  through  the  London  Agents.  Agents  in  Great  Britain  :  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
Branches.  They  issue  Letters  of  Credit,  Drafts,  and  Cable  Transfers  on  any  Branch. 

THE     BANK     OF     ADELAIDE.       Act  S^V. 

Capital  £500,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £5  each.       (With  power  to  increase  to  £1,000,000.) 


Paid-up  Capital      £400,000 

Uncalled  Capital     100,000 


Reserve  Fund          £305,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors       500,000 


Head  Off  Ice- ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.    London  Office  -11  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.G. 

BILLS  on  Australasia  purchased  or  collected.  DRAFTS  issued  and  REMITTANCES  cabled. 

DEPOSITS  received  for  fixed  periods  at  rates  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

P.  ARNOLD,  Manager. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

(INCOHPOKATKII  IN  THK  1  1;  AN.SVA  u,.  )      Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.     LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,1OO,OOO.     With  power  to  Increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £14O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  la  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  bay  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur 
rent  accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.G.  _  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK      OF      MONTREAL. 

ESTABLISHED     1817. 
CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,058,904.        RKSKKVK  FUND,  £2,465,753.  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  £44,718. 

Hon.  President:  IU.  Hon.  LORD  STIUTHCONA  AND  MOUNT  KOVAI,.  o.c.M.G. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors:  MONTREAL.        President:  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  DRUHMOND,  K.C.M.Q. 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  :  Sir  EDWARD  CLOUBTON,  Hart.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES  :  46  &  47  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

London  Committee:   Rt.  Hon.  LOUD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  KOVAL,  G.C.M.G.,  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq. 
Manager  :  FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR.       Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  and  Issue 
Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD., 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital          ..................    £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund   .....................    £1,230,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors          ~  .......    £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORNHILL,    LONDON,    E.G. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE  WESTERN   AUSTRALIAN  BANK.      ^ii=~ 

Capital         .          ...       £250,000    |    Reserve  Fund         .........      £450,000 

£.75,000       Re-rved  Profits  .........         £.4.769 


, 

(17,500  Shares  of  £10  each.)  Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders  £175,000 

Head  Of  flee  -PERTH,    W.A. 

DRAFTS  and  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued,  and  TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  made. 
BILLS  negotiated  or  collected,  and  all  Banking  and  Exchange  business  connected  with  the  Australasian 
Colonies  transacted. 

London  Agency-THE  BANK  OF  ADELAIDE.  11  LEADENHALL  STREET.  B.C. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head  Offices    38  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.G. 


Subscribed  Capital        ...        £1,078,876    0    0 
Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0 


Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 
Reserve  Fund         166,000    0    0 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or 
forwarded  for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with 
Australia.  J.  PATERSON,  Manager. 

BANK    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

ESTABLISHED    1817. 

Paid-up  Capital,  £2,500,000.    Reserve  Fund,  £1,530,000.    Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors,  £2,500,000. 
Head    Office  :    SYDNEY,    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

The  London  Office  issues  Drafts  on  Demand  on  its  Head  Office  and  Branches  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  und  Suva,  and  on  its  Correspondents  in  Tasmania  ;  makes  Mail  and  Cable  Transfers  ;  Negotiates 
and  Collects  Bills  of  Exchange;  Receives  Deposits  for  Fixed  Periods  on  terms  which  may  be  known  on 
application,  and  conducts  every  description  of  Australasian  Banking  business. 

LONDON  OFFICE  :  64  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.G.  DAVID  GEORGE,  Managfi: 


VV«      DO  RE)     30     OUKE     STREET, 

Class  Sailor,  i»!CCAi>ir-r-Y,  W. 


The    object    of   this    Firm    is    to    supply    absolutely    the    best    quality    goods    at 
MODERATE    PRICES. 

SPECIAL    CASH    TERMS    TO    COLONIAL    VISITORS. 

TKL.  :  4495  GKRRARD.  OORBKCTKD  PAPER  PATTERNS  KEPT  FDR  FUTURE  ORDERS. 
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HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


LEIGH   COURT, 

Near  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 

Principal:   Miss  MEDINA  S.  GRIFFITHS, 

assisted  by  an  efficient  staff  of  Teachers. 

Extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  afford 
special  advantages  for  open-air  life  and 
games.  Preparation  for  University  Ex- 
aminations undertaken.  Inclusive  terms. 
Prospectus  on  application. 


Horticultural  College  for  Women, 

STUDLEY  CASTLE,  WARWICKSHIRE. 


HORTICULTURE,    DAIRV    WORK,     BEE 
AND    POULTRY    KEEPING,    &c. 

Address— THE  WARDEN. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.    (atf^SSSiO 

CONNAUGHT   ROAD,  ALBERT   DOCK,   E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  16,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine,  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical  Instruction  is  given 
daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI,  Esq.,  O.M.G., 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.B. 

The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and    Dairy    School    at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Dame  Alice  Owen's  School, 

OWEN'S   ROW,    ISLINGTON,  LONDON. 
An  Endowed  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  Course  of  Education  comprises  Arithmetic, 
Mathematics,  English  Grammar,  Composition  and 
Literature,  French,  Ge-man,  Latin,  or  any  two  or 
all  of  those  languages,  History,  Geography,  Natural 
Science,  Drawing,  Class-Singing,  Household  Man- 
agement and  Domestic  Economy,  Needlework,  and 
Religious  Instruction.  There  is  a  Gymnasium,  and 
a  carefully  graduated  system  of  Swedish  Drill  and 
Exercises  is  used.  Instrumental  Music  is  taught. 

Those  who  desire  it  can  learn  Shorthand  and 
Book-keeping. 

A  small  and  extremely  comfortable  Boarding 
House  for  this  School  will  be  opened  shortly  at 
Hampstead,  near  the  Heath  and  Golder's  Hill. 

For  fees  and  other  particulars,  address 

THK  HEAP-MISTRESS. 


EDINBURGH  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Classes  arranged  in  con- 
junction with  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  qualify  for  all  the  higher 
Examinations  in  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Calendar  on  application  to 

W.  SCOTT    STEVENSON, 

Secretary, 
13    George    Square,    Edinburgh. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS. 

rnHE  University  confers  upon  its  students,  after  prescribed  courses  of  residence 
JL  and  study,  degrees  in  Arts  (B.A.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.),  Science  (B.Sc.,  M.Sc.,  D.Sc.), 
Commerce  (B.Com.),  Laws  (LL.B.,  LL.D.),  Medicine  (M.B.,  M.D.),  Surgery  (Ch.B., 
Ch.M.),  and  Dentistry  (B.Ch.D.,  M.Ch.D.).  The  degree  of  B.Sc.  may  be  taken  in 
Pure  Science  only  or  in  Pure  Science  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  Applied 
Sciences :— Mechanical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Mining  Engineering,  Gas?  Engineering,  Fuel  and  Metallurgy,  Agriculture,  Colour 
Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Chemistry  of  Leather  Manufacture. 

Diplomas   are   also   granted   in   Education,  Commerce,  Coal   Mining,  Fuel   and 
Metallurgy,  Gas  Engineering,  Textile  Industries,  Dyeing,  Leather  Manufacture,  Dental 
Surgery,  Public  Health,  and  te  Teachers  of  French  or  German. 
Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  THE  KEGISTRAR,  The  University,  Leeds. 
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FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial   Outfitter, 

34  STRAND;  and 
19  GREEN  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ.,  W.C. 

Flannel  Shirts,  with  Collars 

attached,  for  Travelling,  8/6,  10/6. 
The  Hunt   Shirt,   detached   Collar 
and  Double  Cuffs,  7/6. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

5/6,  7/6,  9/6. 

Silk  and  Wool  Shirts     ...     10/6. 

Pure  Silk  Shirts    17/6. 

Knitted  Stockings, 

2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  6/6  pair. 

Pyjamas,  Hosiery,  and 
Gloves. 

Price  List  sent  on  application. 


WRIGHT'S 
COAL    TAR    SOAP 


IS    ACKNOWLEDGED    AS   AN 


IN    WARDING    OFF    THE    BITES    OF 

Mosqtiitos  and 

Other  Insects. 

"VERB.  SAP.  ON    GOING    TO    WEST    AFRICA,'   says:   "Wright's    Coal 
Tar  Soap  is  good  for  Prickly  Heat  and  refreshing  to  the  skin.' 


For    Travellers    it    is    packed    in    an    Enamelled    Tin    Box, 
containing    one    Tablet,    price    s<J. 


If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining,  please  write  to 

The    Proprietors    of    WRIGHT'S     COAL     TAR     SOAP, 

48    Southwark    Street,    London,    S.E. 
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The  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and 
Telegraph  Works  Co.  Ltd. 

Head  Offices;    106  Cannon  Street,   London,    E.C. 


Manufacturers  of 


India  Rubber,  Ebonite  and 


Gutta  Percha  Goods 


of  all  descriptions. 
Branches  Abroad  : 

Brisbane  :    Edward  Street.  Johannesburg'  :  CulHnan  Bdg.,  Main  Street 

Buen*s  Ayre«:  Calle  Reconqulsta,  140  fc  143.  Durban:   Mercantile  Bdgs.,  Smith  Street. 


Bulawaye:  Agency  Chambers. 
Calcutta  :  1-1  FairHe  Place. 


Chrfstchurch  (N.Z.):  234  Caihtl  Street. 


Melbourne:   274  Flinders  Street. 

Perth  v  W. A. ) :  107  Queen's  Bdcs.,WiIliam  St. 

Sydney :   279  George  Street. 


FORTY  YEARS'   EXPERIENCE   IN  OUTFITTING. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER 

Contractor  to  h.m.  and  toe  Dutch  Governments. 


Telephone :  2121  Dalston. 

Telegrams  : 
"Turbula    London.' 


Tents. 

Sleeping  Valises. 

Sleeping  Bags, 

Blankets,  &c. 
Portable  Camp  and 

Barrack  Furniture. 
Rifles,  Revolvers, 

and  Cartridges. 
Saddlery. 
Scientific 

Instruments. 
Mosquito  Nets 

(a  Speciality). 
Filled  Kits. 
Chop  Boxes. 
Kitchen  Boxes. 
Watertight  Trunks. 
Canteens. 
Clothing  of   every 
Description  a 
Speciality. 


SPECIALIST     IN 
REQUIRED   FOR 


ALL     REQUISITES 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL, 

&C, 


Intending  Travellers,  Explorers,  Miners,  and 

Sportsmen  should  send  for  fully  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 

DETAILED   ESTIMATES  AND  ADVICE   FREE. 

Expeditions  completely  Fitted  Out  and 

Provisioned  for  all  parts  of  the  World 

at  six  hours'  notice. 

79a  NEWINGTON  GREEN  ROAD, 
LONDON,  N. 

Two  minutes  from  Mlldmay  Park  Station, 
N.L.R. 
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W,  T,  HENLEY'S  TELEGRAPH  WORKS 

CO.,    I/TIX, 

BLOMFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TELEGRAPHIC    ADDRESS. 
Intend,  "  HENLEYS  WORKS,  LONDON.' 
!V»»tgn,  "  HKNLBTB,  LONDON." 


TELEPHONE    No*. 

1445  A  1464,  LOHDOH  WALL. 
9696,  CBNTBAX* 


FOR 


ELECTRIC    LIGHTING,    TRACTION, 

POWER-TRANSMISSION, 

TELEPHONY,    TELEGRAPHY, 

HOUSE-WIRING,    &c. 


30  MOSLEY  STREET, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

12  HANOVER  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
247  DEANSCATE,  MANCHESTER. 

167  EDMUND  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

HOWARD  BUILDINGS, 

Comer  Lovaday  and  Main  Streets, 

JOHANNESBURG. 


339  FLINDERS  LANE, 

MELBOURNE. 

FORBES  STREET,  BOMBAY. 
4  FAIRLIE  PLACE,  CALCUTTA. 

462-470  CALLE  CUYO, 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

ALLIANCE  BUILDINGS, 

GARDINER  STREET, 

DURBAN,  8.  AFRICA. 


Where  STOCKS  of  WIRES  d  CABLES  are  held  ready  for  Deliver/. 


Spottiswoode  &  Co    Ltd.,  Printers,  London,  Colchester  and   Eton 


